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Articz3e: I. 


LeAuret on the Materia Medica: containing the Natural Hiftory of 
Drugs, their Virtues and Dofes:' alfo Dire@tions for the Study of 

* the Materia Medica: and an Appendix on the Method of Pre- 

feribing, Publifoed from the Manufcript of the late Dr, Charles ' 
Alfton, Proftfor of Botany and the Materia Medica in the Uni- 
werfity of Edinburgh, 4y John Hope, M.D. Prefeffir of Me- 
dicine and Botany in that Univerfity. Two Vols. 400. 1h. 113. 6d. 

~ Dilly. | “9 
T might be thought that a fubje& of inquiry which has its 

‘— foundation in .obvious faéts, and is expofed~to fuch uni-, 
verfal obfervation as the materia medica, fhould long fince. 
Rave attained to an high degree of perfe€tion ; and yet no part 
of phyfical knowledge has been more unfuccefsfully cultivated. 
The different effetts attending the ufe of the fame medicine 

in different circumftances, muft naturally render the afcer- 

tainment of its virtues extremely difficult and tedious. Phy-" 
ficians, however, in all ages, flufhed with the fuccefs of fome 
particular prefcription, and ardent to eftablifh the reputation 
of its efficacy in certain. difeafes, have too rafhly extolled me- 
dicines as intirely infallible, which more frequent and careful 
experiments would have evinced to be deftitute of almoft 
every quality. Credulity was eager to grafp at the profered. 


cures of difeafes; and thus remedies, which had at firft -been 


received upon precipitate and erronéous opinion, were after= 
wards eftablifhed upon implicit authority. Even philofophy 
was conftrained to fupport the deception by the dogtrine of oc- 
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cult qualities; and fubftances as void of virtue as the relics of 
faints, were canonifed likewife by fuperftition with an equal 

of abfurdity. In fuch a fituation it is not furprifing 
that the knowledge of the materia medica fhould long have 
remained in a ftate of great imperfection. For what progrefs 
could be expeéted in the cultivation of a fcience in which ac- 
cident pafled for eftablithed obfervation, and fanciful opinion 
anticipated rational inquiry ? When we view the materia me- 
dica as it exifts in pharmaceutical writers, it refembles an im- 
menfe magazine, where weeds and herbs, where noxious and 
falutary, where valuable and infignificant fubftances are 
blended in indifcriminate confufion. The later difpenfatories, 
it muft be owned, have rejected many ufelefs materials, but 
as yet the reformation is certainly very far from being com- 
plete. We may fafely afirm, however, that a greater attempt 
towards fuch a reformation is made in the work which we are 
now reviewing, than in any preceding book on the fubjeé&. 
The indefatigable author, who feems to have fpared no pains 
in his refearches, has not only extracted whatever was ufeful 
from former writers, but has alfo fupplied us with many ob- 
fervations from his own experience. 

This work confifts of eighty-two leQures, of which the 
eleven firft are preliminary, treating of fome ob(fervations on 
the invention of remedies, the fate of the materia medica, an 
account of the operation of medicines on the body, an in- 
quiry into the caufes of many errors concerning fimples, an 
explication of the claffes into which he has diftributed the 


fimples, and direétions for ftudying the materia medica, with' 


the charafters of fome writers on the fubje&. -We thall pre- 
fent our readers with an extract from the lecture on the ope- 
ration ef medicines, as it contains feveral ingenious remarks. 

* Our bodies confifting of folids and fluids, the a&ion of 
medicines muft be either on the one or the other immediately, 
or in both together, by altering their quantities or qualities : 
but that every fuch change or alteration can be accounted for, 
from the folidity, figure, and motion of the parts of the medi- 
cine, cannot be afferted. 

* The changes produced by medicines are either the natura} 
effe&t of their phyfical powers, or the confequence of the im- 
preflion made by them on the fenfitive faculty, that is of the 


fenfation they excite. When a medicine for inftance aéts on 


the blood in the veffels, the fame way it does on it when let 
out, heat and motion continuing the fame, fuch ation may 
be called phyfical, or mechanical, or chemical ; and fuch are 
the effeéts of the diluting, attenuating, incraffating, con- 
denfing, fweetening, &c. medicines on the fluids ; and of. re- 
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taxing, contracting, lubricating exafperating, corroding, sr. 
fubftances on the folids. But when the change produced is 
owing entirely or chiefly to the mechanifm of the living body, 
and is the confequence of the ftimulus excited by the medicine, 
which can make no alteration on a dead or paralytic body, or 
on any animal void of life, fuch effe& cannot be called me- 
chanical fo properly. Thus a medicine which by thinning 
the fzces, and lubricating the inteftines, evacuates by ftool, 
purges more mechanically than fuch cathartics as operate by 
irritation only. Manna purges more mechanically than elate- 
rium or the like. 

* The immediate impulfe or ation of any medicine ot the 
part to which it is applied, may be alfo called the mechanic 
effect of that medicine, together with the force applying it: 
but the confequences of thefe are the effeét of the fenfation it 
caufes, or the ftimulus given the fenfible fibres by the mechae 
nifm of the body animated. As in bleeding the mechanical 
effect of the lancet, moved with a proper force in a right di- 
rection, is only a fmall and clean wound, but the confequent 
pain, hemorrhage, &c. flow from the ftructure of the body : 
fo fappofe one unaccuftomed to tobacco puts a little of it into 
his nofe, all the mechanical aétion of this is only a little fric- 
tion, and perhaps fome of its effluvia infinuated into the mem» 
brana pituitaria ; but the confequences, as fneezing, a plen- 


_ tiful difcharge of mucus, and fometimes giddinefs, ficknefs, 


vomiting, flow from the prefent circumftances of the nervous 
fyftem or animal ceeconomy, but cannot be called phyfical or 
mechanival; fince no fuch fymptoms would have followed, 


_ had the perfon been a common {nuffer of tobacco. 


‘ The great Creator of all has fo framed and qualified our 
curioufly-wrought machine, that when any thing hurtful or ir- 
ritating is formed in it, or applied to it, fuch motions, con- 
trations, or convulfions are excited, as may moft effectually 
expel it or blunt its acrimony. Hence we fee that fevers and 
fpafms, natural or artificial, prove often the beft cures in the 
worft of diftempers. 

‘ Thefe mechanical or quafi-mechanical operations of me- 
dicines I call their primary, and the confequences the fecon- 
dary virtues; which ought to be carefully diftinguifhed. [ 
obferve, 

* That a medicine applied to one part of the body has often 
very different effect from what it has when applied t@ another : 
or different parts may be very differently affected. by the fame 
fimple. Sugar is fweet in the mouth, but irritates the nofe. 
Cold water is a good drink, but bad clyiter. Opium bites 
the nofe, but not the ftomach. Antimonial emetics irritate 
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the flomach, but not the mouth, &c. Yea, the effeAs even 
of the fofteft titillation, of unufual though gentle motion of 
the body, of fudden impreffions on the mind, violent paffions, 
of natural antipathies, &c. often exceed the action of the 
ftrongeft medicines, Thus ftroaking only the upper lip with 
a feather commonly caufes fneezing, that is a fudden convulfion 
of many filrong mufcles; as tickling the throat with it will 
make one vomit. The confequences of turning round 
quick and for a long time, of going to fea, of fudden anger, 
&c. are commonly known. The fmell of mufk occafions. fits 
in fome; the fight of a cat proves fudorific to others ; and fo 
on. No wonder then that a very flight ftimulus in fome more 
more noble and fenfible parts fhould either cure or caufe di- 
feafes. N.B. Virus vipera. 

¢ And fuch is the ftru€ture and peculiar fenfation of the fio- 
mach, that many fubftances, which no other way appear acrid, 
affect it fo as to caufe convulfions, deliriums, palfies, blind- 
nefs, lethargies, and death itfelf, if not foon enough expelled; 
fuch as hyofciamus, cynogloflum, cicuta aquatica, &c, |} 
know thefe fymptoms are attributed to their effets on the 
blood, or on the fpisits, or the origin of the nerves in the . 
brain by their narcotic quality; but fince by repeated expe. 
riments it appears that fuch fymptoms (I do not reckon death 
.afymptom) have appeared before the narcotic was gone out 
of the ftomach, or was diffolved in it, yea even before it had 
any obfervable effe& on the ftomach itfelf; and alfo fo foon 
as the narcotic was vomited up, all the fymptoms difappeared, 
I neither fee how the blood, animal fpirits, or brain could be 
vitiated, nor, if they were, how a vomit fhould fo foon ree 
coverthem. N.B. A delirium following an anodyne clyfter, 
and death another. But to proceed, I obferve, 

‘ That habit or cuftomary ufe diminifhes commonly, and 
fometimes almoft quite deftroys, the ftrength of fome very 
powerful medicines, yea virulent. narcotics ; while natural or 
accidental averfions turn otherwife wholefome aliments into a 
kind of poifons, i.e. what nature cannot concoé, and with 
great difficulty expels. Every body knows the effect of fmoak- 
ing tobacco, when one begins to ufe it, and how agreeable 
cuftom makes it. A few grains of opium will poifon one who 
never took it before; but ufe, in time, will render drachms 
fafe. Lobfters, crabs, oyfters, eggs, are delicious food with 
maiiy s while fome cannot tafte one or more of them without 
vomiting. Yea, what may be very agreeable and wholefome 
to a perfon at one'time, may be hateful and hurtful to him at - 
another. I like cabbage very well now, but remember when 


the fmell of one was hateful, and difpofed me to vomit. Be- 
fore 
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fore I had the dyfentery I made great ufe of honey, but the 
firt time I tafted it afterwards, although mixed in a fmall 
quantity of aqua vite, it gave me fuch-a fevere cholic that 
nothing could remove, till { provoked vomiting with warm 
water. 

* Now fince cuftom or habit can never alter the nature of 
things or the phyfical ation of bodies on one another, we fee 
that we need not have recourfe to the bad ftate of the juices to 
account for the effects of the moft efficacious medicines and 
narcotic poifons, Hence alfo we may fee one final caufe why 
the bountiful Author of nature has afforded us an immenfe 
variety of medicamenta, as well as alimenta, viz. to fuit the 
different circumitances as well as wants of his creatures. There 
are many aftringents, for inftance, which agree much in vir- 
tues; but can any fay that they agree in every thing? or that 
one might ferve for them all? By no means: our very tafte 
can difcover a difference; fo that they may have very dif- 
ferent fpecific qualities. Were we at fufficient pains to difcover 
thefe in fimples, we might find remedies for difeafes for which 
we now have none. And laftly, I obferve. | 

‘ That we cannot make a right judgment of the opera- 
tions of medicines, without being well acquainted with the 
fimples. themfelves. What this cognitio fimplicium is, and its 
ufefulnefs, are well explained in Conringius, I mean, Aermanni 
Conringii introdufiio in univerfam artem medicam, efpecially the 
edition with Fred. Hoffmannus his preface, Hale et Lipfiz, 
in 1726; wherein, befides Schelhammer’s additamenta, and 
Hoffman’s preface, we have Bartholinus, Caftellus, Rhodius, 
Van-Der-Linden, on the fame fubje&. It is in gto. Vid. c, 
8. § 3. p. 259, &c. Briefly, 

‘ The fimplicium medicamentorum cognitio, includes, 1. The 
knowledge of the names of fimples, i.e. not only of the me- 
dicinal names, but of fuch alfo as the moft approved natural 
hiftorians give them, in order fufficiently to diftinguith the de- 
figned fpecies from all others of the fame genus. This is ne- 
ceflary in order to our confulting with, and underftanding, fo- 
reign authors; to prevent dangerous miftakes, and ridiculous 
blunders. N.B. Armoracia, Carabe, Sandaraca, &c. This 
is the more to be infifted on now, as many of the moft proper 
and common names are omitted in the Difpenfatories. Nei- 
ther are the. etymologies to be negleéted, tecaufe they often 
dire&t the right pronunciation, and fometimes difcover the 
original of vulgar errors. e. g. Cynorrhodos xywy and bod'og § 
Cyperus, KUTELPOSs a xumaeos, Vas rotundum 5 Cotyledon, 
xéjvandwv, a xdjuan, cavitas; polygonum, propolis, ‘pyre- 


thrum, hydrargyrus, faxifraga, lithoipormum, lyfimachig, &¢. 
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** Herbam hane Lyfimachus rex ad fanguinis eru ptionis cohi- 
bendas facere cafu quodam comperit. Quum enim equus ejus 
vulnus accepiffet, fanguifque erumperet, hanc herbam, qua 
erat ad manus, quamyue rex ignorabat, vulneri admovit : ea 
eruptione fedata, omnes poftea ad fanguinis eruptiones ea uf 
funt, et ab inventore Lyfimachiam, herbam appellaverunt. 
Invenit et Lyfimachus herbam Lyfimachiam, que ab eo nomen 
retinet, celebrata Erafiftrato. Vis ejus tanta eft, ut jumentis 
difcordantibus, jugo impofita, afperitatem cohibeat.” Plin. 
]. 25. ¢. 7. p.» 636. and Qrihafus Colle@. 1,15. p. 502.—2, 
This knowledge ought alfo to include a dittiné& idea of the fa- 
cies externa, confiftence, weight, tafte, fmell, &c. of every 
fimple; and‘in a word, whatever is neceffary to diftinguith one 
from one another? to know when it is frefh and good, and 
when not ; or can any way affift in difcovering its nature ; and 
confequently to what kingdom, tribe, and family it belongs ; 
where jt is produced, how fophilticated, and the like, —And 3, 
as the moft neceffary branch of this knowledge, their ufe in 
medicine, which is not fo eafily acquired as is generally be- 
Jieved. For unlefs we are acquainted with the various ways of 
difcovering the qualities of bodies, and how they a& on one 
another, authors differ fo widely about the virtues of fimples, 
we fliall never be able to acquire any certainty concerning 
them ; but of this more afterwards.—-And laftly, 4. The pre- 
parations and dofes of fimpleg muft be known, if we would 
reap any benefit even by the knowledge of their virtues : for if 
we are ignorant how and in what quantity a medicine ought 
to be taken in order to a defigned effet, we know nothing of 
. It to any good purpofe, and may as readily do ill as good by 
it, ** Efculenta confervant, venena refiftunt fanitatem. © Ali- 
gnenta a toxicis, uti medicamenta a venenis, non natura, fed 
dofis diftinguit,” are two of the canomes prefixed by C. Lin- 
neus to his Materia Medica, p. 1. Amfter. in 1749, in 8vo, 
which can be admitted only cum grano falis. If he can dofe 
arfenic fo as to be. nourifhed by it, erit mibi magnus Apollo.’ 
There is one'circumftance attending thefe le@ures, which, 
though it may be regarded by fome as a defect, yet difcovers, 
in our opinion, the moft ingenuous anxiety for the inveftiga- 
tion of truth, and on that account ought to enhance the va- 
lue of the more effential parts of the work It is that the aus 
thor confefies he has ftudied the matter of his preleétions more 
than their elegance. { Be more careful, fays he, to take the 
meaning than the words of the le&ures, which I ftudy no more 
than what is neceflary to make myfelf underftood.’ Hence we 


fometimes find him making ufe of a Latin expreffion without . 
any apparent reaiom. But they would be malignant critics, 


indeed, 
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indeed, who would reprehend fuch trifling blemifhes in a 
wotk of fo great merit. A few inftantes, however, of this 
- fingularity will be found in the following quotation. 

« Salt ftimulates and ftrengthens the fibrés, attenuates the 
fluids, refifts putrefaétion, provokes urine, and opens the 
belly: and is commended in indigeftion, want of appetite, 
colic and nephritic pains, &c. and externally, as difcutient, 
detergent, and drying fot tumors, pains, inflammations, ul- 
cers, and burnings, &c. The common falt is more ufed if 
food than medicine; in health than ficknefs ; and the fal-gem 
almoft only in clyfters and in gargarifms. 

‘* Sab commune dicitur Baflio Moracho nobiliffimum ac op- 
timum aroma. Vires, Calefacit, exficcat, abftergit, diffol- 
vit, purgat, adftfingit leniter, confumit fuperfivitates, pene- 
trat, digerit, aperit, incidit, venerem ftimulat, putredini ve- 
nenifque refiftit. Hinc convenit interne in cruditatibus ven- 
triculi, apetitu proftrato, obftruétionibus alvi et urinz, colicis 
doloribus, &c. Externe in ulceribus putridis ac ferpentibus 
mundificandis, in tumoribus fimplicibus et peftilentialibus dif- 
cutiendis, in combuftionum eumupwres extrahendo, in pruritu 
et fcabie exficeanda, in fugillationibus et fanguine extravafato, 
refolvendo ac difcutiendo, in dolore dentium, colico, cepha- 
lico, arthritico et fimul mitigando, in oculofum pterygio ab- 
fumendo, Sal gemma etfi eafdem vires cum fale communi 
obtineat, fubftituique eidem queat, rarioris tamen ufus eft in 
praxi medica, crebrioris in chymica, ubi in folutionibus me- 
tallorum fali communi antecellit. Commendatur tamen pecu- 
liariter, Forefi experientia ad ftercora dura eliquanda, adeoque 
ad colica tormina arcenda, intus et extus.” L. 21. 5. Schroder, 
467—473. Vid. Diof \. 5. c. 126. p. 376. abridged by 
Schroder. 

‘ 1. Itis pungent to the tafte, eafily diffolves and enters 
the laGteals, circulates perhaps per minima: yet is unalterable 
by the vis vite; and hence our blood, urint, tears, fweat, are 
all falt; though this is not perceivable in women’s milk. 
Cur? An in bile? 2. it preferves animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances, and even water too from putrifying ; and is the moft 
univerfal and common, therefore the moft ufeful and necef- 
fary, antifeptic in nature. 3. It is poifon to many infedts ; 
yet numberlefs animals cannot live but-in the fea, Even fal- 
mon grow fick and putrefcent, if kept too long in frefh water, 
4. It cannot be called either an alcali or an acid; but is a 
neutral falt, and rather dilutes than thickens the ferum; and 
mixed with frefh drawn blood it prevents, in a great meafure, 
its coagulating. 5. It is of great ufe, and I believe always 
has been, to thofe who feed on animals; as it prevents the 
too great corruption ot putrefaétiion of feveral kinds of food, 
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and the difeafes confequent. An ancient phyfician, who at- 
tended a peft-houfe, told Mr. Boyle, that, befides his ardent 
prayers to God, and a very regular diet, his conftant antidote 
was only to take every morning a little fea-falt in a few fpoon- 
fuls of fair water, which kept his body foluble, without weak- 
ening it, &c. Vid. Infalub. and falubrity of the Air in Boyk’s 
Works, iv. p. 294. folio edition. 

** Ubi infalitis carnibus homines yefci coguntus, mafia fan- 
guinea malignam et venenatam induit qualitatem, ex qua 
{corbutus, febres maligne peftelentiales, &c. progerminant. 
quemadmodum, aa. 1673. in obfidione Groeningiana, a Gallis 
et Moguantinis fa&ta experti fumus.” Hoffman in Schroder. p. 
310. edit. Mangeti, 

«¢ Sal marinus nec fyrupum violarum, nec tinét. heliotropii 
mutat ; cum oleo tartari non effervefcit, neque calcis aquam 
turbidam efficit. Leve tamen aciditatis fignum prebet, fi af- 
fundatur fp, falis ammoniaci, ¢ujus pelluciditatem turbat. 
Infufionem gallarum etiam nonnihil obfcurat. Alkaline quoque 
indolis videtur, cum folutionem mercurii albidam reddat, et 
calidam cum oleo vitrioli effervefcentiam excitet.” Geoff. i. 

. 102, 

v ‘ It has been the opinion of fome, that falt is hurtful to 
perfons afflied with the ftone ; and of others, that it. is ra- 
ther beneficial to fuch. ‘* Imprimis fexagenarium (mihi a 
diftillationibus) immunem a renum caleulo fervavi annos fe- 
decem, cui alioqui obnoxius erat, largo falis marini ufu., Quod 
deinceps in multis confirmavi.”  Helmout de Lithiafi, cap. iii. 
§ 30. vid, eam, § 18. p.15. Mr. Geoffroy thinks falt inno- 
cent, but falted meat hurtful in the gravel. ‘* Quodcunque 
falis volatilis produ€tionem in fanguine cohibebit, calculorum 
generationem prepediet. Verum id preftat fal marinus: é 
contrario muria, cum ad falis alcali volatilis naturam a¢cedat, 
non modo hance calculi caufam non deftruet, fed etiam illam ma- 
gis ac magis fovebit. Licet igitur muria calculofis noxia fit, non 
idcirco falis communis pfum noxium effe concludendum eft.” Vid. 

Geoff. i. 103 —104.—But certainly the falt /a//orum muria is more 
a fal ammoniac than a volatile alkali. And he fays before, ** Sa} 
ynarinus {ales volatiles urjnofos facile fibi confociat & in ammo- 
niacum convertit ;” which he does not fay is hurtful in the ftone, 
Befides, no fea-falt is found in the calculus ; neither is fal ammo- 
niac: and fince frefh meat fooner turns alcaline and volatile 
than falt meat, jt muft be the meat that is hurtful, and not the 
muria, according to his reafoning. 

‘ Salt is blamec alfo for the fea fcurvies, at leaft falt meat ; 
as alfo for the itch, fcabies, and even the elephantiafis, vid, 
Geoff. i. p. 105. perhaps with as little reafon. One would 
think that an antifeptic fhould rather cure than caufe putrid 

2 difeafes,—~ 
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difeafes.—In a word, confidering that falt is unalterable by 
the vis vite, that it paffes plentifully by the urine, and opens 
the belly (with what elfe is obferved above); and alfo that 
falted meat has been ufed, even to excefs (without any bad 
confequence) by many, there is little reafon to condemn its ufe 
in any of thefe difeafes, 

‘© Mulier Daventrienf:s impregnata deleftabatur tam impenfe 
halecibus falitis, ut ante partum comederit mille ac quadrin- 
gentas. Attamen fine ventriculi offenfa, ullove fanitatis dif- 
pendio. Fuit tamen ipfa bis noxia, in fe, ac in infantem. 
In fe quod nequiverit refrenare immodicum hoc falfamen- 
torum defiderium, In infantem vero, quod ipfius appetitum 
mancipaverit, adeo ftrifte huic fervituti, ut cum necdum pof- 
fet verbis, expetierit tamen ejulatu haleces quibus fe tam effufe 
dederat mater, plus zquo fibi indulgens.... Lege apud nos 
cautum eft, ne quis falfamenta hec venum exponat, ante de- 
cimum a falitura diem.,,. Debite namque faliti, & opportune 
dati, adeo non nocent, ut etiam fumme profunt fupino fto- 
macho, juvando coétionem, detergendo pituitam, movendo 
alvum, & reftituendo homini amiffum cibi defiderium. Ac 
proinde non vane noftrates, ut a fole nebulas, fic ab halecibus 
diflipare morbos. Imo nunquam magis fterilem effe medico- 
rum meflem, quam fub horum adventum,” Vid. Tu/p. Ob/ 
b. li, c. 24. 

‘N.B. Mr. Simon Kelly, Minifter at Glenholm, aged. about 
77, has long lived on falt herrings and falted meat, and can- 
not eat frefh meat, without turning fqueamifh and uneafy ; 
yet he is a very healthy ftrong man, neither troubled with 
{curvy nor ftone. However, falt, being acrid and diuretic, 
may increafe if not exafperate nephritic paroxyfms ; though 
jt no ways contributes to the generation of the calculus, in 
to its expulfion rather, like all ftimulating diuretics. 

* Sal gem is reckoned the heavieft and moft acrid of the 
kind ; next to that is the falt from falt-fprings ; then falt made 
in the fup: the common falt being the lighteft, and, in my 
opinion, the pleafanteft, But here all are not agreed. Sed 
parum refert,’ 

The learned author has no doubt been pretty liberal in quo- 
tations from other writers, which feems, to have been a me-~ 
thod of compofition he much favoured ; but he extra&s with 
great judgment, and interfperfes many "fenfible remarks on 
the fubjects under his confideration, 

To give our readers an idea of the. method in which this 
work is conducted, we fhall lay before them the article on Ca- 
jnomile, which we felec& more on account of th: common 

and. 
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and extenfive ufe of that herb, than for any obfervations con- 


cerning it. 
| CHAMEWMALUWU M. 
SECT. tf. , 

‘Chamemelum. Ofic. Chamzmelum nobile, five leucan- 
themum odoratius. B. P.135. 7.494. Chamzmelum odo- 
rdtum. Dod. 260. C. odoratiffimum repens. F. B: iii. 1:8. 
R.H. 353. Syn. 185. H. Ox.iti. 35. Chamamelum. Ger. 
75. quod defcrib. Park. Par. 289. C. Romanum. Yad. Ic. 
ig. Anthemis, foliis pinnato-decompofitis, laciniis fetaceis. 
H. Clif. 415. Common camomile. 

‘ It grows in great plenty on heaths and commons in Eng- 
land, in many places. ‘ In Cornwall fo plentifully that you 
may fcent it all along as you ride.... Supra Londinum fponte 
exit in planitie Richmondiana et Branfordiana, omniumque co- 

jofiffime in Hounfleiana.” R. Syz. 185. It flowers in June, 
July, &c. The herb and flowers are ufed: Folia, flores. 
Pb. Lond. And of this fort only ; althongh in foreign coun- 
tries the chamzmelum, chamomilla, or camomilla, offic. be 
the chamzemelum vulgare, leucanthemum Dyoforidis. B. P. 
135. ‘* Chamomilla eft 1. Vulgaris; hzc ufitatiffima, 
2. Romana feu nobilis ordorata. Hec itidem ufualis, 3. Fo 
tida, hac minus ufualis. 4. Inodorata. Itidem minus ufu- 


alis.” Schrod. 562. 


«« Anthemidem, alii leucanthemon, alii eranthemon, quo- - 


niam vere floreat, alii chamzmelum, quoniam odorem mali 
habeat, nonnulli melanthemon, alii chryrofonem, alii denique 
calliam vocant. Hujus genera tria, flore tantum diftantia: 
rami dodrantales, fruticofi, aliis multis concavi: foliola parva, 
tenuia, numerofa: rotunda item capitula, intus quidem auri 
colore fulgentia, foris vero orbiculato ambitu floribus circun- 


data candidis, aut melinis, aut purpureis, magnitudine folio.’ 


rum rutz. Nafcitur in afperis et juxta femitas, Colligitur 
vere.” Diofeer. 1. 3. C. 154. Pp. 23—5. 
‘SECT. It. 

‘ It is attenuant, deobftruent, diuretic, and carminative ; 
called ftomachic and uterine, and is recommended internally 
in obftruétions of the vifcera, flatulent and nephritic colics, 
want of appetite, indigeftion, agues, &c. and outwardly as 
emollient and anodyne, for inflammations, pains, contufions, 


tumors, &c. 
‘ Calfacit et ficcat, 1. Digerit, laxat, mollit, mitigat dolo- 


fem, menfes et urinam ciet, Eapropter ufus infignis eft, in- 


dolore colico, et hinc pediffequa parefi, Extrinfecus ufitatiffi- 
mus ejus ufas eft, in pategoricis, emo‘ientibus, maturantibus 


tataplafmatis, clyfteribus, &c.. Prepar. 1. Aqua ex vulgari. 
2. Aqua 
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a. Aqua ex Romana. 3. Aqua carminativa, feu compofita, 
4. Oleum ftillat. ex vulgari. N deftillant alii cum terebinthina, 
unde oteum caruleum. 5. Oleum ftillat.ex Romana, 6, 
Oleum infufum ex vulgari. 7. Sal com. ex cinere, 8. Syr. de 
fucco camomille ” Schrod. 562. 

« 1s. It is of a very bitter tafte, and fragrant (as it were aci- 
dulous) fmell, refembling that of fome apples, or quinces ra- 
ther. ‘* Folia amabili odore pradita.” 7. 3B. ‘* Odorem 
fpirat fuavem unguenti.” R.A. ‘* Chamomilla vulgaris fa- 
poris eft valde armari et calidi, odoris aromatici. Romana 
odoris et faporis fortioris, et magis grati.” Nucl. Belg. 75- 
«© The leaves and flowers have a ftrong, not unpleafant feent, 
and a very bitter tafte.” Miller Bot. 130. ‘*-Referunt folia 
et flores pergratum ac jucundum cum gravitate quadam odo- 
rem aromaticum. In hortis colitar.” Géof- iii, 300.—2. Her- 
bz floride thea is of a beautiful tranfparent orange colour, 
yery bitter, and fmells like the plant; but not in the leaft 
vifcid. It only dilutes fyr. violarum et foluti heliotropii: ol. 
tartari does not make it fetid. Solutio vitrioli makes it turbid, 
and of a brownifh black ; and with it precipitates plentifully, 
becoming tranfparent, but brown ftill above. Spirit of vitriol 
diffolves this fediment, but the brown colour remains, and a 
dark grey mucus is again precipitated.—3. It is much ufed 
externally in baths, fomentations, cataplafms, clyfters, as 
emollient, difcutient, and anodyne; for tumors, inflamma- 
tious, pains, &c. as for durities mammarum a lade coagulato ; 
(R. H.) colic pains, obftruétions of. urine, &c.—4. Internally 
it dilutes, diffolves, and gently ftimulates ; and is one of thé 
fafeft, and leaft heating ftrong bitters; and commended in the 
cardialgia, jaundice, hyfteric fits, king’s-evil, intermitting fe- 
vers, dropfy, &c. ‘ Nonnulli tis (leucanthemo et chryfan- 

themo) in farinam tritis cum oleo utuntur ad illitiones, idque 
’ ad febres periodicas abigendas,” Diofeor.1.¢: ‘* Chameme- 
lum ... Febres, que citra vifceris alicujus inflammationem in- 
feftant, folvit: ac przfertim que ex humoribus biliofis, aug 
cutis denfitate proveniunt. Qua de re ab Ayyptiorum fapien- 
tiffimus foli confecratum effe, febriumque omnium putatur te- 
medium.” Galen Simpl. 1. 3. c. 10. p. 18. H. And in that 
country the flores camomille are ufed ftill in their febrifugal 
epithemata. 4/p. M. dig. 1.4. ¢. 15. p, 146. 2. * Succi 
chamizmeli expreffi cochl. ij. vel ij. cum guttulis aliquot {piri- 
tus vitrioli, in jufculo exhibita, in febre quacunque intermite 
tente, paulo ante acceflum, inftantem paroxyfmum plerumque 
avertunt, et febrem ipfam curant.” R. H. Dr. Elitha Coyth 
eften found florum pulvis, in fufficient quantity, as effeftual in 
agues as the .bark itfelf. Vide Mortou de Feb, c. 6. p. 43, and 


44 
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44. Where he alfo gives the three inftances in which only the 
cortex ever failed him in agues, and which he cured however 
by an arcanum of his own in the fpace of two days.’ This 
arcanum he does not conceal, but gives it thus. ‘ R Flo- 
rum chamameli, fubtiliffime pulverifat. (plus minus pro ztate) 
Si. antimonii diaphoret. falis abfinthii ana 5 {§ M. F. Pulvis 
jumendus in hauftu pofletale, vel cujufcunque julapii tempe- 
gati; aut in formam boli, cum fyrupo cariophyllorum; vel in 
formam pilularum cum mucilagine gum. tragacanthi reda€tuss 
fexta quaque hora per biduum aut triduum repetendus.”-N. B. 
Here no afiringenty is mentioned, ‘* Dr. Strachey M. D. hujus 
herbe decoftum, felici fucceffa ad fcrophulas propinare folet.” 
R. H. Mr. Geoffroy’s analyfis Ireckon an imaginary one, iii, 
Pp. 300, 
§S EC T. ITI. 

* It may be given in powder to 31. and this repeated fe- 
veral times in a day ; in infufion to Zij. or 3 {$. The prepa- 
rations are aqua fimplex, oleum ftillatitium or effentiale, et 
oleum chamezmelinum, all from the flowers; but the herb 


will do as well. The flowers are mach ufed by way of tea. . 
They are ufed in the the tinétura ad ftomachicos, decoétum 


commune pro clyftere, deco€tum emolliens pro fotu, cataplafma 


difcutiens, and the oleum chamezmeli (for chamemelinum) in — 


the cataplafma fuppurans, 

«© Oleum chamemelinum duplex in officinis deprehenditur, 
fcilicet vulgatiflimum, quod per infufionem, alterum elegan- 
tifimum, quod, per verficam arte chymica paratur, coloris 
czrulei elegantia et amcenitate ipfi fapphiro non cedens. Pri- 
mum tumores duros emollit,.. Pofterius oleum arte chymica 
ex chamzmeli Romani floribus, calidioribus prefertim in regi- 
onibus colleétis, elicitum, et eorum dotibus inftru@um, illis 
qui decoétum faftidiunt, contra colicos dolores et calculum pro- 
pinatur, ad guttas aliquot.” Gecff. ili. 303. See Elfollius 
( Fobn Sigifmundus) his Deftillatcria curiofa, &c. Berolini 1674, 
in 8vo. or his ten experiments quoted in Mangeti Pharmacop, 
Schrodero-Heffmanniana, (Geneve 1687. in folio) p. 383. by 
which it appears that it is the flowers of the chamzmelum vul- 
gare, or dog’ s camomile, that yields the fapphirine oil; that 
it communicates this colour, if diftilled with fummitates pini, 
or abietis, baccz junipeti, &c. to the oils thus obtained; and 
that the flores chamzmeli Romanz do not yield a blue; but a 
yellow oil. ‘* Subflituimus etiam flores chamzmeli Romani, 
jays he, fed oleum accepimus flavefcens, non fapphirinum.” 
Which is certainly true of the oil diftilled here from our ca- 
momile.. Thefe two plants therefore may differ more in their 
viriues than is commonly obferved : as Linnzus makes the 

dog’s- 
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dog’s-camomile:a fpecies not of the anthemis, but of the ma- 
tricaria, and calls it matricaria foliis fupra-decompofitis, feta- 


ceis, pedunculis folitariis.” HA. Chiff, P. 415. : 
«However on occafion of the mentioning the uf of this om 


' Mr..Geoffroy (iii, 304.) fays, ** Simon Pauli obfervat, po 


C. Hoffmannum olea effentialia ftillatitia ventriculo effe infefta. 
Reipfa bzc olea ufu diuturno & intempeflivo, ardorem accen- 
dunt in ventriculo et in renibus, hepatis obftructiones pariunt, 
fanguinem inflammant, in quibufdam fitim perpetuam excitant, 
in aliis cachexiam biliofam, in aliis calidum hydropem indu- 
cunt. Quapropter non nifi maxima cautione eorum ufus pra 
fcribendus eft, et calidis naturis atque biliofis interdicendus.” 
Whether in fact, and how, thefe come to be the effeéts of the 
too liberal and improper ufe of effential oils, I fhall not en- 
quire ; but the caution concerning fome of them is not to be 
contemned. The proper and fpecific fpirit, on which depend 
the virtues of many fimples, efpecially of the aromatic kind, 
being concentred in their effential oils, if not fufficiently di- 
luted, ftimulate and irritate the ftomach more violently than 
the nature of its nerves can bear, and fo may caufe convulfions 
and other bad fymptoms, yea prove poifons, however falutary 
the fimples are whence they are drawn ; in the ufe therefore 
of thefe fimples themfelves there is’ far more fafety, than in 
their more acrid oils, I might inftance cinnamon,. cloves, 
mint, hyflop, &c. I fay acrid oils, becaufe all effential oils 
are far from being equally acrid, Oleum anifi, terebinthinz, 
juniperi, &c, are milder than the former, yet {till the natural 
concretes themfelves are faler ; and fometimes contain virtues, 

which, their, oils want; as is manifeft in the chamemelym, 
The fun’s rays diflufed, warm and comfort; but concentrated, 
fcorch and confume,’ 

After the fpecimens we have exhibited, we fhall conclude 
with briefly obferving, that thefe Le€tures are both a valuable 
feleGtion of, and commentary on the writings of the va- 
rious pharmaceutical authors, and contain a fyftem of the 
materia medica much fuperior to any other on the fubje&. 
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II. Philofophical Tranfa@ions, giving fome Account of the prefent 
Undertak:ngs, Studiés, and Labours, of the Ingenious, in ma 
confiderable Parts of the World. Vol. LIX. Part I. For ihe 
Year 1769. gto. ‘105. Davis. 


‘THE firft article in this publication; is a letter from 1} Mr. J. 
Moult to Dr. Percival, of Manchefter, containing a new 
manner of preparing falep from the roots of the common or- 
chis, 
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chis, fo as perfeétly to refemble what is is imported to us from 
Turky. As therefore fuch a method would greatly reduce the 
prefent high price of that nutritious commodity, we fhall ex- 
tract it for the benefit of our readers. 

* The roots I have hitherto made ufe of, are thofe of the 
orchis morio mas foliis maculatis of Parkinfpn, the cynofarchis mo- 
rio mas of Gerard, and the cynoforchis major, vulgo dog-ftones : 
though, from a fpecimen of the orchis palmata major mas of 
Gerard, which you have among the falep, that root likewife 
appears capable of being made to anfwer the fame purpofes as 
the others. The beft time to gather the roots is when the 
feed is formed, and the ftalk going to fall; for then the new 
bulb, of which the falep is made, is arrived to its full fize, 
and may be known from the old one, whofe ftrength is then 
fpent by the preceding germination, by a white bud rifing 
from the top of it, which is the germ of the plant of the fuc- 
‘ eeeding year. This new root, being feparated from the ftalk, 
is to be wafhed in water, and a fine thin fkin, that covers it, 
to be taken off with a fmall brufh; or, by dipping in hot wa- 
ter, it will come of with a coarfe linen cloth. 

When a fufficient quantity of the roots is thus cleaned, they 
are to be fpread on a tin plate, and fet into an oven, heated 
to the degree of a bread-oven, where they are to remain fix, 
eight, or ten minutes ; in which time they will have loft their 
milky whitenefs, and have acquired a tranfparency like that of 
horn, but without being diminifhed in fize. When they are 
arrived at this ftate, they may be removed to another room 
to dry and harden, which will be done in a few days; or they 
may be finifhed in a very flow heat, ina few hours. I have 
tried both ways with fuccefs,’ 

The fecond article is an account, in Latin, of the ftruéure 
and effecis of fome machines of the nature of burning-glaffes, 
invented by the Jate Mr. Hoefon of Drefden. Thefe machines 
are feGtions of a parabola, formed of timber, and lined in the 
concave part with brafs. The dimenfions of the largeft are 
as follows. Perimeter, 29 feet 4 inches; diameter, 9 feet 
7 inches ; depth, 1 foot, 4 inches; diftance of the focus from 
the vertex, 4 feet. Thefe meafures are taken with the Dref- 
den foot, of which the proportion is to that of London, as 
13 to 14. Among other effets which are related of the 


power of thefe machines, a bar of iron, placed in the focus, 
was reduced into fufion in three feconds of time. It is highly 
probable, that the celebrated fpecula of Archimedes were of a 
fimilar conftru&tion with thofe here defcribed. 

The next contains an extraordinary cafe of three pins fwal- 


The 


lowed by a girl, and difcharged at her fhoulder. 
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The fucceeding article is a letter from the honourable Mr. 
Hamilton, his majefty’s envoy extraordinary at Naples, con- 
taining fome farther particulars on Mount Vefuvius, and other 
volcanos in the neighbourhood. As the obfervations in this 
letter may be of confequence towards afcertaining fome curi- 
ous points in nataral hiftory, we fhall give an extra& from it. 

« It would require many years clofe application, to give a 

per and truly philofophical account of the volcanos in the ’ 
neighbourhood of Naples ; but I am fure fuch a hiftory might 
be given, fupported by demonftration, as would deftroy every’ 
fyftem hitherto given upon this fubje&. We have here an op- 
portunity of feeing volcanos in all their ftates. I have been 
this fummer in the ifland of Ifchia ; it is about eighteen miles 
round, and its whole bafis is lava. The great mountain in 
it, near as high as Vefuvius, formerly called Epomeus, and 
now San Nicolo, I am convinced was thrown up by degrees ; 
and I have no doubtin my own mind, but that the ifland it- 
felf rofe out of the fea in the fame manner as fome of the 
Azores. Iam of the fame opinion with refpeé& to Mount Ve- 
fuvius, and all. the high grounds near Naples; as having not 
yet feen, in any one place, what can be called virgin egrth. 
I-had the pleafure of feeing a well funk, a few days ago, near 
my villa, which is, as you know, at the foot of Vefuvius, and 
clofe by the fea-fide. At 25 feet below the level of the fea 
they came to a ftratum of lava, and God knows how much 
deeper they might have ftill found other lavas. The foil all’ 
round the mountain, which is fo fertile, confifts of ftratas of 
lavas, afhes, pumice, and now-and-then a thin ftratum of 
good earth, which good earth is produced by the furface moul- 
dering, and the rotting of the roots of plants, vines, &c. 
This is plainly to be feen at Pompeii, where they are now 
digging into the ruins of that ancient city ; the houfes are co- 
vered, aboat 10 or 15 feet, with pumice and fragments of 


lava, fome of which weigh three pounds (which laft circum- 


ftance I mention to fhew, that, in a great eruption, Vefuvius 


has thrown ftones of this weight fix miles, which is its diftance’ 


from Pompeii, in a direé& line) ; upon this ftratum of pumice, 


or rapilli, as they call them here, is a ftratum of excellent: 


mould, about two feet thick, on which grow large trees, and 
excellent grapes. We have then the Solfaterra, which was 
certainly a volcano, and has ceafed emptying, for want of 
metallic particles, and over-abounding with fulphur. You 
may trace its lavas into the fea. We have the Lago d’Averno 
and the Lago d’Agnano, both of which were formerly vol- 
canos; and Aftroni, which ftill retains its form more than any 


of thefe. Its crater is walled round, and his Sicilian majefty. 


I takes 
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takes the diverfion of boar-hunting in this volcano; and nefe 
ther his majefty, or any one of his court, ever dreamed of itg- 
former ftate. We have then that curious mountain, called 
Montagno Nuovo, near Puzzole, which rofe, in one night, 
out of the Lucrine Lake; it is about 150 feet high-and three - 
miles round. I do not think it more extraordinary, tha¢ 

Mount Vefuvius, in many ages, fhould rife above 2000 feet ; 

when this mountain, as is well attefted, rofe in one night, no. 
Jonger ago than the year 1538. I have aprojeé, next {pring, 

of paffing fome days at Puzzole, and of diffe&ting this moun- : 
tain, taking its meafures, and making drawings of its ftratas; 

for, I perceive, it is compofed of ftratas, like Mount Vefuvius, 

but without lavas. As this mountain is fo undoubtedly 

formed entirely from a plain, I fhould think my projeé may 

give light into the formation of many other mountains, that 

are at prefent thought to have been original, and are certainly 

not fo, if their ftrata correfpond with thofe of the Montagno 

Nuovo. I fhould be glad to know whether you think this 

project of mine will be ufeful; and, if you do, the refult of 

my obfervations may the fubject of another letter. 

‘ I cannot have a greater pleafure than to employ my leifure 
hours in what may be of fome little ufe to mankind ; and my 
lot has carried me into a country, which affords an ample field 
for obfervation. Upon the whole, if I was to eftablith a fyftem, 
it would be, that mountains are produced by volcanos, and not vol« 
canos by mountains,’ 

We are afterwards prefented with a letter to Dr. William 
Watfon, from the honourable Daines Barrington, F.R. S. on 
the trees which are fuppofed to be indigenous in Great Bri- 
tain. In this letter the honourable gentleman certainly pays 
too much regard to the tradition of his old man at Ranoch-- 
bridge, where he fays, ‘I was, indeed, informed by an old 
man at Ranoch-Bridge, that his grandfather ufed to mention 
a tradition of the fir wood in that neighbourhood having con- 
tinued burning for a confiderable time, and that the Irith came 
over to fee the conflagration.’ 

That the Irith fhould ever have come over to fee a confla- 

ration in the interior parts of Scotland, is a tradition which 
would require very authentic teftimony to fupport it. 

Next follows an account of a cafe in which the upper head 
of the os Sumeri was fawed off, a large portion of the bone af- 
terwards exfoliated, and yet the entire motion of the limb was 
preferved. 

The feventh article contains two letters, giving an account 
of a fpecimen of native tin found in Cornwall, and now de- 


pofited ig the mufeum of the Royal Society, 


The 
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The fubfequent article is an account of an effay on the ori- 
in of a natural paper, found near the city of Cortona in 
Pufeany, in Auguft 1763, in fome low grounds which had 
previoufly been flooded, It appeared upon examination, that 
this fubftance, which fo much refembled a finer fort of com- 
mon brown paper, confifted of the filaments of the commoti 


fpecies of conferva, which had been left upom the furtface of 


the ground at the retreat of the waters. 

The two following numbers contain ele&trical experiments, 
by Jofeph Priefily, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Article XI, prefents us with an account of an earthquake at 
*Macao, and a fhort defcription of a fingular {pecies of mon- 
keys without tails, found in the interior patt of Bengal. 

The XIIth contains a demonftration of a law of motiony in 
the cafe of avbody deflected by two forces tending conftantly 
:to two fixed points. 

Number XIII. is a letter from the reverend Mf. Paxton, 


reétor of Buckland Brewer, in the county of Devon, to'Dr. » 


Milles, dean of Exeter, giving an account of a ftorm which 
happened on the 2d of March 1769. 

The fubfequent number is an abftraé& from a Meteorologi- 
cal Regifter, kept at the Royal Hofpital near Plymouth, dur 
_ ing the-year 1768, by W. Farr, M.D. 

The next is an account of a remarkable Aurora Borealis, 
obferved at Paris; by M. Meffier, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, 

The XVIth article contains, obfervations on the expeéa- 
tions of lives, the increafe of mankind, the influence of great 
towns on population, and particularly the ftate of London 
with refpe& to healthfulnefs and number of inhabitants. We 
fhould be inclined to give our readers fome idea of this effay ; 
but as it depends upon principles. which are not generally uh- 
derftood, and cannot fuffer any abridgement, we‘ mutt refer 
to the treatife itfelf. 

Number XVII. is a Latin differtation on the -bones arid 
teeth of elephants, and ‘other large animals found in North 
America, and other northern countries, in which the author, 
Mr. Rafpe, counfellor to the landgrave of Heffe, attempts’ to 
prove thofe animals to be indigenous. His reafons for this 
opinion are, that the bones of thofe: animals are never foutid 
deep under the ground, nor mixed with marine fubftances, 
which would naturally have been the cafe, had they been’ cat- 
ried to that country by the deluge of Noah; and that it never 
can be fuppofed that thofe animals were exported into Ame- 
rica by the ancients, as they were intirely unacquainted with 
that continent. That fuch bones are’ commonly found in 
Vor, XXX. September, 1770, N marfhy 
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marfhy places, abounding with falt, Mr. Rafpe imagines, is 
owing to the animals having perifhed in thefe bogs, into which 
the talte of the falt, which might be grateful to their palates, 
had allured them to venture too far, 

The next number contains fome obfervations on a particu- 
lar manner of increafe in the animaleula of vegetable infufions, 
with the difcovery of an indiffoluble falt, arifing from hemp- 
feed put into water til] it becomes putrid. 

_ The XIXth article is on the computation of the fun’s dif- 
tance from the earth, by the theory of gravity, in a letter from 
the rev. Mr. Horfley. 

Next follow Meteorological Obfervations for 1768, made at 
Bridgewater in Somerfetfhire, and at Ludgvan in Mounts-bay, 
Cornwall. 

Number XXI. contains the propofal of a method for fe- 
curing the cathedral of St. Paul’s from damage by lightningy;” 
_in confequence of a letter from the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s to Mr. Welt, F.R.S. For the fatisfa&ion of the cu- 
rious part of our readers we fhall here. prefent them with an 
extract from the report of the committee who were appointed 
to take the above obje& into confideration. 

* As all metals are now known readily to conduét or tranf- 
mit the eleétric fluid, or, which is the fame thing, lightning, 
through them; the large quantity of lead, and fome iron, 
difpoied in different parts of St, Paul’s church, will, by having 
its feveral parts conne&ted, where there is at prefent no fuch 
_connegtion, prevent the erecting a confiderable part of the 
-apparatus, which otherwife we fhould judge abfolutely ne- 
ceflary. 

‘ Weare of opinion that, cereris paribus, all buildings upon 
the faine level are liable to be injured by lightning in propor- 
tion to their height: and that the danger is -increafed by 
crofles, weather-cocks, or pieces of metal, in any form, 
placed upon or near their tops, unlefs there is a compieat me- 
tallic communication from thefe to the bottom of the building, 
which metal fhould terminate either in water, or moift ground. 

‘ In St. Paul’s church, the obje&s of our more particular 
attention were the dome and its lanthern, and the two towers 
at the weftend. ‘The roof over the body of the church, be- 
ing compleatly covered with lead, will, we conceive, prevent 
-mifchief thereto from lightning ; and the more fo, as the lead 
on the roof joins to that of the feveral leaden fpouts, which 
come down the fides of the building, and terminate in the 
ground at aconfiderable depth. For our more certain infor- 
mation, one of thefe fpouts was examined; and it was found 
to defcend perpendicularly about three feet under the furface 
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of the earth: and then, after being laid about feven feet in an 
inclined dire€tion, it ended in a brick drain, which commu- 
nicates with the fewer. Thefe circumftances induce us to con- 
clude, that what has been juft now defcribed is .a fufficient 
metallic communication between the roof of the church and 
the ground. 

‘ No part of this whole fabric feems to be in fo dangerous 
a fituation of being injured by lightning, as the ftone lan- 
thern placed above the dome. ‘This danger arifes not only 
from its height, but from the different pieces of metal in dif- 
ferent parts of it, being at prefent detached and feparated 
from each other. This ftone lanthern is fupported by a trun- 
cated cone of brick-work, of no more than eighteen inches, of 
two bricks, thick. To the honour, however, of the archi- 
tectural fagacity of Sir Chriftopher Wren, who was formerly 
our prefident, this fupport of the lanthern, which has already 
ftood much above half a century, has not in the leaft given 
way in any of its parts. How far it would fuftain the violence 
of a ftroke of lightning will, it is to be hoped, never be tried : 
and what we have now to propofe will, we flatter ourfelves, 
leffen the probability of its being injured by it. The firft ob- 
je&t of our attention, therefore, was to make a compleat me- 
tallic communication between the crofs, placed over this lan- 
thern, and the leaden covering of the great dome ; as from 
its height, if any lightning was in its neighbourhood, it would - 
probably affe& the crofs. 

‘ This crofs with the ball, both compofed of metal, are 
fupported by, and connected with, feven iron rods, Thefe 
defcend perpendicularly through the fmall leaden dome, which 
covers the lanthern, and are inferted into and pafs through a 
ftrong frame of timber, and placed horizontally under that 
dome. ‘The lower extremities of thefe iron rods are faftened 
to the under furface of this timber frame with iron nuts and 
fcrews. 

‘ From this timber work, feveral large iron bars, placed at 
fome diftance from the ends of the above mentioned iron rods, 
defcend obliquely, and are fixed in the ftone-work of the lan- 
thern. The upper ends of each of thefe oblique iron bars pafs 
through the frame of timber before-mentionied, and are 
faftened to its upper furface with iron nuts and fcrews. Be- 
tween thefe iron bars and the leaden covering of the great 
dome, there is at prefent no metallic communication. To 
this arrangement, therefore, is owing the danger from light- 
ning, which the committee apprehends that this part of the 
building is liable to. To obviate which, we are of opinion, 
that four additional iron bars, each pot lefs than an inch 
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fquare, fhould be fecurely placed over the frame of timber be- 
fore mentioned in fuch a manner, that one end of each of thefé 
four additional iron bars may be in conta& with one of the 
perpendicular iron rods, and the other end of each be in con- 
tact with one of the iron nuts and forews, which faften the 
obliquely defcending iron bars to this frame of timber. At the 
bottom of thefe oblique iron bars, juft above -where they are 
inferted into the ftone-work, the committee recommends, that 
aring, made of bar iron, of about an inch fquare, thould be 
placed fo as to be faftened to, and be in contaét it, thefe iron 
bars. 

‘ From this propofed ring to the upper part of the lead 
which covers the great cupola, the diltance is about forty- 
eight feet. In this fpace, we are of opinion, that four iron 
bars fhould be placed, each not lefs than an inch fquare. 
Thefe fhould be fixed within the lanthern in fuch a manner, 
that the upper end of each thould be faftened to, and in con- 
taét with, the iron ring before-mentioned, and their lower 
ends in contaét with the lead on the upper part of the cupola; 
from which the metallic communication is compleat to the 
lower end of the pipes, that difcharge the water from the cir- 
cular part of the great cupola, upon the floor of the ftone 
gallery. 

‘ From the bottoms of thefe pipes, which terminate with.a 
fhoe of lead within half a foot of the floor of the ftone gallery, 
the metallic communication is again interrupted to the top of 
the leaden pipes, which convey the water from thence. Here 
it is propofed, that conduGors of lead, not lefs than four, 
inches in breadth and half an inch in thicknefs, fhould be 
placed fo as to be in conta& with the bottom of four of. the 
pipes that come from above, and with the top of four of thofe 
that defcend. Lead is recommended to be employed here, as; 
more readily adapting itfelf to the various curvatures it muft: 
meet with in the now propofed arrangement. 

* Thefe laft pipes, after defcending below the colonade, 
near the circular ftair cafes, make their appearance upon the 
outfide of the drum-part of the cupo!a; where they are bent at 
obtufe angles, and difcharge their water upon the roof of the 
church, From thefe angles to the roof the diftance is about 
five feet. Here then is another interruption to the metallic 
communication. This is propofed to be compleated by con- 
duétors of lead, fimilar to thofe before-mentioned, which 
fhould be fo placed as to be in contact both with the bottom 
of the pipes and the adjoining roof. 

_* From the rcof, as has already been mentioned, the leaden 
pipes are continued below the furface of the earth, and ter- 
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minate in a drain; and thus, by the method now direéted, 
the metallic communication will be compleated from‘ the crofs 
on the top of St. Paul’s church to fome feet below the furface 
of the ground. 

‘ The committee then turned their thoughts towards the 
two towers at the weft end of the church; and here they beg 
leave to obferve, that in one of thefe towers, between the pine 
apple and the leaden bell-fhaped covering near it, placed at 
the top of each of thefe towers, there is no metallic commus 
hication deferving notice, till you come to the lead on the 
roof of the church. This diftance is eighty-eizght feet. To 
this tower, therefore, it is propofed to adapta rod or bar of 
iron, not lefs than an inch and a quarter fquare, in fuch a 
manner that one end of the bar fhould be in conta& with the 
metal communicating with the pine apple on its top, which is 
of copper, and the other end with the lead on the roof of the 
church. 

‘ In the middle of the other tower, in which the great bell 
is hung, there is an iron ftair-cafe of confiderable héight, 
which is placed in the middle of it, in order for the more con- 
veniently coming at the clock-work. ‘The top of this ftairé 
cafe is at no great diftance from the leaden covering upon the 
top of the tower: but from the bottom of this ftair cafe to the 
roof. of the church, between which there is no metallic com- 
munication, the diftance is confiderable, not lefs than forty 
feet. The committee recommend, therefore, that a bar of 
iron, of an inch and a quarter fquare, may be placed between 
the pine apple, or the lead in conta& with it, and the upper 
part of this ftair-cafe ; and that another iron bar, fimilar to 
this laft, may be adjufted fo, as to pafs from the bottom of 
the ftair-cafe to the lead on the roof of the church. The roof, 
as has been already mentioned, ‘communicates with the leaden 
pipes, and thefe with the ground. 

‘ Thefe towers, from their near fituation to the cupola, 
which is a building fo much higher, may poflibly be lefs liable 
to milchiefs from lightning than if they were ereéted at a more 
cotifiderable’ diftance. As the dire@ion of the lightning is, 
however, uncertain, from a variety of caufes, as alfo to what 
éxtent one building will protect another, the committee are 
of opinion, that this apparatus to the towers will be expe- 
dient. 

‘ It is to be remarked, that wherever iron is employéd as a 
condu@or of lightning, efpecial care muft be taken to prevent 
its becoming rufty; as, from being long expofed to the moift 
atmofphere, it will be corroded to a confiderable depth: and 
fo much of: the i iron as is cotroded céafes to be of ufe aS a con- 
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duétor ; the committee therefore have, in dire@ing the fize of 
thefe iron bars, made fome allowance for the waite of the iron 
by ruft. 

* The fize, as well as number, of the iron bars recommended 
here by the committee, are only to be confidered as applicable 
to St. Paul’s, and not as a ftandard for any church or building 
of lefs dimenfions ; as in thefe laft, conduétors of a fmaller 
fize, and fewer in number, may an({wer the purpofe as fecurely 
as the larger. But St. Paul’s church is particularly circum- 
ftanced : it is an edifice not only of great height, but its cu- 
pola, to fay nothing of the lead on the body of the church, 
prefents a large furface of metal to the clouds; on which ac- 
count it is very liable to receive greater quantities of the elec- 
tric fluid; and, from large quantities of fuch an elaftic power, 
great mifchiefs may arife to this magnificent building, in con- 
fequence of obftructions the fluid may meet with in pafling 
through it. For thefe reafons we have recommended very 
large condu@ors, that it may pafs through them into the ground, 
as readily as it enters.’ 

The five fucceeding numbers are obfervations on the tranfit 
of Venus. 

The XXVIIth is an account of feveral fepulchral in{criptions 
and figures in basrelief, difcovered in 1755, at Bonn, in Lower 
Germany. 

The articles XXVIII. and XXIX. contain an account of the 
lymphatic fyftem in amphibious animals and fifhes, by Mr, 
William Hewfon, le€turer in anatomy. 

Number XXX. relates to the folubility of iron in fimple wae 
ter, by the intervention of fixed air. 

The two next articles contain farther obfervations on the 
tranfit of Venus. 

Number XXXIII. is a letter from John Hope, M.D. F.R.S. 
Profeffor of Phyfic and Botany in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
concerning a rare plant found in the ifle of Skye, of which the 
following is the doétor’s account and defcription. 

‘ It was found, September 1768, in a fmall lake in the 
ifland of Skye, by James Robertfon, whom I had fent there 
jn fearch of new or rare plants. The whole of it, except the 
head and top of the ftalk, was under the furface of the water. 
Wherever the water was fhallow, the bottom of the lake was 
covered with this plant, whofe roots were fo clofely interwoven, 
that in fome places large patches were torn up by the agitation 
of the waters, or other violence, and found floating on the 
furface, matted together. 

‘ The plant, when feen without its flowering ftem, re- 
fembles fomewhat the Calamaria Dill. Hiftor. Muf. Tab. 80. 

At 
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At firft fight I fancied it to be the fame, and that the Cala- 
maria had not been found with its flowering ftem: more care- , 
ful comparifon convinced me they were different plants. 

‘ Although it differs, in many circumftances, from the ge- 
neric characters of the Eriocaulon, yet I am inclined to think it 
is the Eriocaulon decangulare, which has never yet been defcribed, 
or properly figured.’ 


ERIOCAULON DECANGULARE. 


¢ Rapix perennis, folida, interne alba, ex cujus parte inferiore 
orjuntur plurimz radicule teretes, fimplicifimz, pennz 
pafferine craffitudinis, albz, fere pellucidz, per totam lon- 

itudinem diffepimentis opacis, tranfverfis, five articulationibus 
Aen in centro harum per totam longitudinem eft linea 

uzdam opaca. Extremitates defcribere non audeo, quia 
in fingulis fpeciminibus mihi oblatis, omnes radicule rupte 
fuerunt. Sapor radicularum primo infipidus eft, levi poftea 
cum acrimonia, 

« Fotra Rapicatia, ex parte fuperiore radicis oriuntur plu- 
rima, fub-ere&a, fimilia quod ad figuram externam, et 
fimili modo difpofita ac in Agave Americana: fefqui-unciam 
longa, lata bafi, margine integerrima, fenfim attenuantur 
in apicem acutum, pagina inferiore convexa; fuperiore 
concava, nervofa ; et fpatia, his nervis longitudinalibus de- 
finita, iterum dividuntur diffepimentis tranfverfis, fingulis 
propriis, ut in figura. 

‘ Truncus fcapus erectus; e centro foliorum oritur, vagina 
tenui membranacea, apice bifido, duas uncias longa, re- 
fpe&tu nervorum et diflepimentorum foliis fimili, inclufas, 
fubteres, fiftulis feptem in ambitu conflatus, fupra vaginam | 
nudus, contortus. ' 

‘ Fructiricatio androgyna in capitulo terminali, globofo, 
imbricato. 

‘ Catyx communis, fquamis plurimis, nigris, ‘fubrotundis, 
concavis, membranaceis ; parte fuperiore ciliatis; duz funt 
feries forum fcemineorum in radio. 


FLOS FOEMINEUS IN RADIO. 


¢ Squama, ovata, nigra, fuperne ciliata fenfim definens in un- 
guem brevem, externe adftat fingulis flofculis. 

¢ CAL. Prop. perianthium diphyllum, foliolis ovatis, conca- 

vis, nigris, fuperne ciliatis, in unguem anguftam fenfim de- 

finentibus. Not. cilia fquamarum funt alba. 

Corotva dipetala, petalis albis, oblongis, concavis, fenfim 

definentibus in ungues anguftos, apice et dorfo ciliatis, et 

‘macula nigra in medio fere laminz notatis, 
N 4 Pis- 
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§ Pisti1LLum germen compreflo-fubrotundum, ftylus brevis, 
ftygmata duo longa, filiformia. 

¢ Pericarpium capfula compreffo- fubrotunda, nigra, bilocu- 
laris. 

f Semen in fingulis loculis unicum, lave, diffepimento afixum 
citrini coloris, ad apicem umbilicatum. 


FLORES MASCULI IN DISCO PLURES, 


¢ Squama adftat flofculis mafculjs, ut in foemineo flore. 

f CaAuix perianthium diphyllum foliolis cunciformibys, con- 
cavis, cjliatis. 

¢ Corot a-monopetala infundibuliformis, ore bilabiato, fim- 
briato. 

¢ Stamina filamenta (quatuor ?) filiformia, longitudine, co- 
rollz, vel longiora. Antherex nigrez, oblongz.’ 

The four fubfequent numbers contain aftronamical obfer- 
vations made near Quebec, the ifland of Hammerfort, the North 
Cape, and the ifle of Coudre. 

Article XXXVIII is an extra& of a letter from Mr. B. 
Gooch, furgeon, of Shottifham, near Nerwich, giving an ac- 
count of an intire feparation of the cuticle of the hands, in the . 
manner of exuviz. 


¢ Hiftory of the Cafe relating to the Cuticular Glove. 


‘ Mr. William Wright, of Saham Tony, in, the county of 
‘Norfolk, attorney at law, about fifty years of age, rather of a 
weak and lax conftitution from his youth, was firlt feized, 
about ten years ago, with the following fingular kind of fever. 
The phyfical gentlemen he at different times confulted were at 
a lofs to know what name or charaCer to difinguith it by. It 
has returned many times fyce ; fometimes twice in a year, at- 
tended with the fame fymptoms and ciscumitances; but not 
to fo great a degree fince the year 1764 as before; and it has 
been generally obferved to come on upon -obftruéted perfpi- 
ration, in con‘equence of catching cold, to which he is very 
fubje&. 

‘ Befides the common febrile fymptoms upon the invafion 
of this difeafe, his fkin itches univerfally, more efpecially at 
the joints; and the itching is followed by, many little red fpots, 
with a finall degree of iwelling: foon after his fingers become 
very ftiff, hard, and painful at their ends, and at the roots of 
his nade. In twenty-four hours, or thereabouts, the cuticle 
begins to feparate from the cutis, and, in ten or twelve days, 
this feparation is general from head to foot; when he has 
moany times turned the cuticle off from the wrifts to the fingers 
ends, eompletely like gloves; and ia the fame manner allo to 
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the ends.of his toes; after which his nails thoot gradually from 
their roots, at firft attended with exquifite pain; which abates 
as the feparation of the cuticle advances ; and the. nails are ge- 
nerally thrown off by new ones in abour fix months. 

‘ The cuticle rifes in the palms of his hands, and foles of his 
feet, refembling blifters, but has no fluid under it; and when 
it comes off, it leaves the fubjacent thin very fenfible for a 
few days. Sometimes, upon catching cold, before he has - 
been quite free from feverifh fymptoms, he has had a fecond 
feparation of the cuticle from the cutis, but then it is fo thin. 
as to appear only like fcurf, which demonftrates the quick fe- 
newal of this part.’ 

{ To be continued. ] 





vs — — —_ - 


IIt. Brevis ad Artem Cogitandi Introduio: ad inflituendum JFudi- 


cium ornandumqus Ingenium fludiofa Fuventutis accommedata, . 
Svoe. 35. Law. 


6 Mivge author’s preface is a fhort ones we fhall tranflate it, . 
to give a more comprehenfive view of his plan. 

* In - age, in which arts and fciences flourifh, I flatter 

myfelf that a fhort Introdu@tion to the Art of Thinking, which 
has a pew plan, and a new arrangement of principles to ree 
commend it, ‘will be a work no lefs inftrudtive than agreeable 
to the young ftudent. We all think, and judge, and reafon; 
but many of us, how falfely ! This deviation from truth is to 
be attributed, partly to the fallibility of our underftanding, 
partly to the depravity of our inclinations, and fometimes to 
beth, Hence arife the numerous prejudices, which haunt 
mankind Jike fo many phantoms, both in private and in pub- 
lick life. Hence the pernicious and complicated fophiftry, 
with which moral, political, and religious fubjects are per- 
plexed.—lIt is the province of ethics to influence the will ; 
of logic, to dire the underftanding. 

‘ The inveftigations which I have made into the operations 
of the human mind, and the rules I have laid down in this 
fhort Introdudtion ta the Art of Thinking, will very much 
conduce, got only to enlarge the underftanding, but Jikewife 
to form the judgment, and condud the faney: for it contains 
the principal elements of rhetoric, of jurifprudence, of hif- 
tory, of eriticifm, and of tafte. As the geographer is led 
through a country by the draft of it in a map, f0 is the young 
ftudent guided by this delineation of the human intelle&, ia 
hig feverer or politer fpeculations. In this teeatife I have ftu- 
died brevity and perfpicuity ef method: prolixiry is apt to 
confound and difguft,’ xd | | 
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The author will have no reafon to complain of injuftice 
done to his Preface in this tranflation. If we have at all de- 
viated from a faithful rendering of his words, we did fo, to 
make him fpeak diftin@ly and properly. Let him not then 
rafhly accufe us of ignorance of the Latin. How he might 


exprefS himfelf in Englith we know not: but his Latin ftile is 


often uncouth, perplexed, and ungrammatical. The follow- 
ing fpecimen from the Preface will corroborate our affertion. 

* Sive fit error intelleétis, five corruptio voluntatis, five 
utrumque fimul, prajudicia utriufque generis, tanquam toti- 
tidem idola, comitantur homines latitantes in vaftis, etiam et 
anguftis mundi hujus afpeétabilis receffibus.’ 

It is odd that a man fhould pretend to write a book in La- 
tin, who poffefles not even the elementary knowledge of the 
language. He makes the deponent verb ¢ffatur, a paflive ; he 
makes unum fignify one. The phrafe, ferre pre fe, imports 
with him,. to give proofs of a quality which we a@ually poffifs ; 
though in its true acceptation, it only means, to pretend io, to 
arrogate what we a@ually have not. He makes ufe of modalitas 
metaphyfically, which is no Latin word ; and the Roman gu/fus 
is a very grofs, monkifh fubftitute for the Englith word tafe, 
when that word is applied to polite literature. Many folecifins, 
even more palpable than thefe, are to be found throughout 
this book. Precifion, perfpicuity, and propriety of expreffion 
fhould be obferved with a particular care in abftrufe fubjeéts, 
where the vigorous and unbroken attention of the mind is re- 

vired, to comprehend fubtle and abftracted ideas. 

We fhould. like to know what neceffity there is for 
writing a book in Latin, in this intelligent and polite age? Our 
own language feems to be brought to its utmoft perfeétion ; 
and is much fitter to convey the ideas of an Englifh author 
than'the Latin. He may be fuppofed to underftand it better ; 
it contains a greater variety of terms, and is better adapted 
to modern ufe. Literary communication betwixt the . diffe- 
rent parts of Europe is now eafy and univerfal. A good 
book written in Englifh, will be underftood, in the origi- 
nal, by many learned foreigners; and will foon be tranf- 
lated into different languages. A Roman drefs will not intro- 
duce a poor performance into good company, nor procure 
it an extenfive and lafting credit. It may, indeed, give 
it weight with a few academical greybeards ; with whom La- 
tin implies fome hidden and magical virtue; but it will not 
atone for want of flerling worth; it will rather make it ap- 
pear more contemptible in the opinion of the fenfible and fpi- 


rited critic, who hath never faffered his mind to be over-run 


with the duft and cobwebs of the fchools, - 
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- The Latin tongue is little obliged to this gentleman ; let us 
fee what he hath done for philofophy and criticifm, | 

This work is divided into two parts, After an introductory 
view of the human underftanding, he thus begins his firft 

art. 
ae How does the mind think ?—Here is a riddle which the au- 
thor of nature hath propofed to every one of us to folve. 
Many have ufed their utmoft endeavours to explain it ; but it 
never hath, as yet, been thoroughly explained by any one, I 
will not prefume to think that I can folve this enigma deter- 
minately and evidently ; but I will undertake to give it a very: 
probable elucidation,’ 
' Jt was worthy of Mr. Locke to inquire into the effential 
properties of the mind; for his inquiry was beneficial to fo- 
ciety. It banifhed from the world many errors of barbarous 
fyftems, which were derogatory to the wifdom of God, and 
the nature of man; and had introduced hurtful prejudices into 
fubjeéts of the laft confequence, into matters of morality and 
religion. But why will you, Sir, remove us a hundred years 
back in the improvement of our faculties ? Why will you over- 
whelm us again with the rubbifh which that great man had 
cleared away? Why need you now recapitulate, and combat 
the reveries of the Scotifts, and the Thomifts, of the difciples 
of Malbranche, and of Defcartes? Nothing remains now of 
thofe old fafhioned philofophical fe&taries in the minds of the 
truly learned, except their titles. The conftitution of the hu- 
man underftanding we know as far as it can be known, and 
we trouble ourfelves about it no more, It is not now our am- 
bition to difcover by what original means the foul agts, but to 
make it a& to noble purpofes ; to call forth its powers in the 
ufeful, and ornamental arts; not to fpin metaphyfical webs, 
of flight and ufelefs, though of laborious and ingenious tex- 
ture. 

By this exordium the reader may judge of the ftrain of the 
author’s performance. 

It is written in queftion and anfwer, Many queries are in 
this book formally ftated, and anfwered, which we fhould 
hardly have expetted to fee offered to the publick now-a-days, 
and which fhould be only agitated by a profeflor of Logic in a 
college, who muft have fome plea for receiving his falary. Let 
us take a fhort view of fome of his academiczal crotchets. 

« Q. Does the human mind always think ? 3 

‘ A. No: that is‘a dream of the Cartefians. Are we con- 
fcious that we think while we fleep?—Will any man prefume 
to fay that his mind revolved a feries of ideas when he was in 
his mother’s womb? Let us remember then, that poets and 
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painters have a licence to form chimeras; but chimeras are 
prejudicial, and difgraceful to the philofopher.’ 

Now this point, we apprehend, can neither be proved, nor 
difproved. ‘The gentleman begs the queftion inftead of car. 
rying it by argument. We are often confcious, very diftin@ly 
confcious, that we have thought while we flept. When we 
firft swake, we have often a confufed idea of the objects which 
have employed the mind during our preceding fleep ; imme- 
diately after this imperfeé recolle&tion, we fall, perhaps, into 
a fhort morning nap; from which, when we awake, it may 
not be in our power to recal a fingle circumftance of the 
dream which we fo lately remembered by halves. Does all 
this prove that the mind often refts, that it is often totally in- 
active; or, may it not be the property of fleep commonly to 
draw an impenetrable veil betwixt the mental operations of the 
fleeping and the waking man? That we live and move in the 
womb is certain; why may we not then have ideas there? 
They muft undoubtedly be very few and imperfe&; but that 
we have no ideas in that ftate can never be proved. It is not 
proved by our not remembering that we had any ideas before 
we were born. We all forget many ideas which aétuated our 
minds, many remarkable occurrences which happened to us in 
our tender years. The mind exchanges thoufands of images 
every day. Many objeé&s which yefterday engaged our atten- 
tion for awhile, to-day have efcaped us for ever. 

This, in fhort, is an infuperable enigma; nor is it of any 
confequence to us that we cannot folve it. We fhould not 
gain any interefting knowledge by the folution of it; we fhould 
neither be more virtuous, nor more happy. Alas! Sir, poets 
and painters are equalled in extravagance by a certain clafs of 
philofophers ! 

‘ What ideas, he afks, do we gain by touch, and what by 
fight ?—If an organ of fenfe is injured, will the fenfible quality, 
peculiar to that organ, be defective ?—-What ideas follow the 
fenfations of infancy ?—Does the genuine report of the fenfes 
afford any certainty ? &c.’ 

We fthall now beg leave to interrogate in our turn.—Are 
thefe queftions of any confequence? Do they, or the moft 
elaborate anfwers to them, deferve any attention? ‘ In his om- 
nibus (to ufe the author’s words on a different occafion) nuge 
multe; nihilque vel momenti, vel utilitatis pofitum eft. 
Thefe are trifling fubje&s of difputation ; of no moment, and 
of no ufe.’ 

He is the fame echo of the fchools when he treats of polite 
literature. Were not his cenfure of little weight; one would 
‘be vexed at his contempt of Lucan, 
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¢ In the beginning of an epic poem, the fubje& of it fhould 
be propofed with brevity, and-modefty. So Virgil opens his 
feneid, 
Arom virumque (a10———— 


a poet fhould promife no more than he can perform, Lucan 
promifed great matters ; but ‘<4 & 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiffor biatu ? 


Parturiunt montes, nafcetur ridiculus mus.’ 


Had he not been a mechanical critic, he would have been loth 
to apply the ftory of: the mountain and the moufe to Lucan.. 
Lucan did, as well as promifed great things; for he thowed | 
himfelf a great poet in his Pharfalia, though he is inferior to 
Virgil in correétnefs and majefty. 

. He whofe mind, is, by nature ftupid, and inelegant, will 
not acquire acutenefs and tafte by the ftudy of this book. And 
he whofe quick underftanding, and fine fenfibility are culti- 
vated by application, will not find it worthy of his perufal; 
for none of its objeéts are fuch as engage the attention of rea- 
fon, or excite the ardour of fentiment. 

To make fome atonement for the length of this dry, Ari- 
ftotelian article, we fhall conclude it with the. one diverting: , 
anecdote with which our author indulges his reader. 

* I muft here obferve, fays he (page 13.) that a member 
of the academy of Berlin is moft egregioufly miftaken, and 
certainly does not underfland Locke.—Locke, he fays, in.» 
fpeech pronounced before the academy, ‘on the rath of Fe 
bruary, 1764, is a vile fophift; deftitute of genius, and judg. 
ment; a difingenuous philofopher. -He hath condemned the 
works of Defcartes, becaufe he did not underftand them. I 
have read Locke over and over with the utmoft attention; and 
Ihave found, with great regret, that his merit is far inferior 
to his reputation.’ As? 

Had the king of Pruffia made a proper ufe’ of his arbitrary: 
power on this occafion, and treated this impudent fellow as he: 
deferved, he would not have impaled, or hanged him for his: 
prefumption ; but he would have ordered him to be expelled’ 
from his academy in the moft ignominious manner, and con- 
demned him to wear a pair of affles-ears for life. 


IV. Geor- ' 
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IV. Georgical Effays: in which the Food of Plants is particularly 
confidered, feveral new Compofts recommended, and other important 


Articles of Hufbandry explained, upon the Principles of Vegetation. 
Vol. 1. 8v0. Pr. 3s, Durham. 


4S Bete: volume contains nine Effays, chiefly on the theory of 
hufbandry, four of which were firft publifhed about a twelve 
month ago*, but are now republifhed with confiderable addi- 
tions. The author’s intention is to form a juit theory of agri- 
culture ; and fhould his refearches be favourably received, as 
the perfpicuous manner in which he treats the fubje&, leaves 
no room to doubt, he propofes to continue them. 

The following extra& from the feventh Effay on Vegetation, 
and the motion of the fap in. plants, we are perfuaded, will 


not be unentertaining to the curious reader. 


¢ Animal bodies, from the nature of their ftruéture, are 
liable to difeafes. Vegetables, being lefs complicated, have 
fewer maladies. The laws of the animal ceconomy are difco- 
vered by anatomical infpeftion. The vegetable economy has 
the fame foundation. 

* Malpighi and Grew, unknown to each other, undertook 
the anatomy of plants nearly about the fame time. The en- 
gravings they have left us are lafting monuments of their in- 
duftry and attention. Many things, however, have been 
found out fince their days. Many things remain yet to be dif- 
covered. 

* The general and obvious parts of a plant are five, The 
root, the ftem, the branches, the leaves, the flower. The 
component parts of thefe divifions are fimple in comparifon to 
the animal body. ‘The offices of a vegetable being only in- 
creafe and fruétification, there was no neceffity for a compli- 
cated ftrufiure. 

* A good microfcope difcovers the conftituent parts of a 
plant to be, 1. A very thin outer rind. 2. An inner rind, 
much thicker than the former. 3. A blea, of a fpungy tex- 
ture. 4. A vafcular feries. 5. A flefhy fubftance, which an- 
fwers to the wood of a tree, or fhrub. 6. Pyramidal veffels 
contained within the flefh. And, 7. A pith. 

‘ Whatever part of the plant we examine, we obferve thefe, 
and no more. The root, its afcending ftalk, and defcending 
fibre, are one, and not three fubftances. This reduces the en- 
tire vegetable to one body, and what appears in the flower to 
be many parts, are only the extremities of the feven above- 
mentioned. ‘The cup terminates the outer bark. ‘The inner 





* See Vol. xxviii. p. 124. 
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rind ends in the outer petals. The blea forms the inner pe- 
tals. The vafcular feries ends in the neétaria. The flefh 
makes the filaments. The pyramidal veffels form the recep- 
tacle. The pith furnifhes the feeds and their capfules. 

¢ As words cannot convey an adequate idea of, thefe parts, [ 
muft beg leave to refer the reader to the excellent engravings © 
of Dr. Hill, as publithed in his Vegetable Syftem. 

« As I apprehend that his refearches into the vegetable crea- 
tion are more minute than thofe of his predeceffors, 1 have 
followed him in the enumeration of the conftituent parts 
of a plant. He has juftly recommended the black helebore as 
the propereft fubje@ for diffe€tion. It is a perennial plant of 
a firm texture, and not too complex, confifting only of a root, 
radical leaves, and a flower ftem. 

‘ A careful maceration of the parts, a. good microfcope, 
and a moft delicate touch, are effentially neceflary towards in- 
veftigating the ftruéture of vegetable bodies. | 

‘ Trees, fhrubs, and herbs are organized in the fame man- 
ner; but the colour and thicknefs of their component parts 
are different, according to their refpeétive natures. 

‘ The outer bark is the firft thing that prefents itfelf to our 
view. It has the appearance of a fine film full of irregular 
‘ mefhes, though in reality it confifts of two membranes, with 
a feriés of veffels between them. Thefe take their courfe u 
wards, and as they advance towards the cup of the flower in- 
ofculate with the {mall veffels, of the inner bark, into which 
they pour part of the juices they have received from the earth 
and the atmofphere, The fine mefhes ferve the purpofes of in- 
halent or exhalent pores, according to the circumftances of the 
weather. | ' 

¢ The inner bark is much thicker than the outer. It is 
made up of feveral flakes laid evenly upon one another, each 
of which confifts of two membranes, inclofing a feries of vef- 
fels. Thefe communicate freely through the whole fubftance 
of the rind, and as they inofculate with the veffels of the 
outer bark, fo they alfo communicate with thofe of the blea. 

‘ The blea lies immediately under the inner bark. It is 
one compleat and fingle fubftance, uniform in its ftru€ure, 
It is of a confiderable thicknefs, and is made up of beds of 
hexagonal cells, In the angles formed by thefe cells, we ob- 
ferve the vefiels of the blea, They pour their contents’ into 
the cells, which appear to be refervoirs for the water imbibed 
by the plant. 

© Underneath the blea, lies the fourth fubftance called the 
Vafcular Series. Its ftru¢ture is extremely fimple, being a 
fingle courfe of greenifh veffels lodged between two membranes. 
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_ It terminates in the ne@taria... At a certain feafom of ‘the year, 


the juices of the vafcular feries are very mucilaginows. They 
are particularly fo in the holly, and feem to be more elaborated 
than thofe of the blea. Its veffels have a free communication 
with the wood and blea. 

‘ The favourers of a circulation affert, that, through thefe 
veffels, the returning fap defcends ;, but by the moft accarate 
experiments of Dr. Hales, it appears that the vegetable juices 
do rife and fall in the fame feries of veflels, and confequently 
have no circulation. 

‘ The wood, or flefhy part. of a plant, comes next to be 
examined. In this the life of the vegetable feems to be placed. 
It is univerfal in the pliant, and is made up of ftrong fibres, 
From it all the other parts are produced. It fhoots a’ pith in- 
wards, anda rind, blea, and vafcular feries outward, The 
filaments in the flower, which are eflential parts in the pro- 
duion of mew plants, are continuations of it, And as the 
feed veflels are portions of the pith, fo are the petals and 
ne&taria continuations of the rind, blea, and vafcular feries; 
all which the plant fhoots outward. Through every part of 
the wood, or fiefh, there are veflels that carry a juice highly 
elaborated, the greateft part of which has undesgone the con- 


coction of the rinds, blea, and vafcular feries. The woody 


fibres conftitute an order of veflels which are named. Tracha. 
Thefe are filled with elaftic air, and may be difcovered, by 
the eye, in the wood of all trees, The Trachee make up an 
arterial fyftem, and fupply the place of the heart in animals. 

Being filled with air, they become fubjeét to. the alternaci¢s of 
heat and cold. Their ufe fhall be explained hereafter. 

‘ The pyramidal veffels are fpread through all the fubftance 
of the flefh, and, as they advance upwards, their ramifications 
inofculate, fo as to prevent any poffible obftruction of the fap. 
Their juices, as I have obferved, are highly elaborated, having 
paffed through all the orders of fap veffels. It will here be ne- 
ceflary to remark, that the fides of thefe.veffels are conitantly 


in contaét with the trachez; fo that, from the nature of their. 


fituation, they muft at all times be fubje& to the viciffitudes 
of the weather. The pyramidal veffels communicate with the 
pith, which remains to be defcribed. ‘ 

‘ The pith is to be-found in all trees, fhrubs, and plants. 
It occupies the center, but is not always regularly continued). 
When examined by a microfcope, it has the appearance of a 
number of veficles, and is of an uniform ftructure. It does 
not appear to be abfolutely neceflary to vegetation, as we often 
obferve elms, and other trees, to live and thrive without ir. 


In trees it is found in the branches, being, obliterated in the 
trunk. 






















trunk. The veflels of the fleth communicate with it. From 


them it receives a fluid; and probably it is the reeeptacle of 


fome part of the fap. In extreme dry weather fuch. a. ftore 
may be neceflary 

‘ Tranfverfe fe@tions of the ribs of leaves difcover it. When 
minutely traced, it isfound to run up to the ovarium, where 
it forms the feeds and their capfules. 

‘ From this furvey of the anatomy of a plant, it is evident 
that there is a correfpondence between all its parts. . By means 
of a variety of ftrainers, different juices are prepared from the 
fame mafs. Matter, confidered as matter, has no {hare in 
the qualities of bodies. It is from the arrangement of it that 
we have fo many different fubftances in nature. We may eat 
the earth, and we may drink the water that moiftens it, and 
yet, from the modification of its part, it is capable of pro- 
ducing both bread and poifon. 

‘ We reafon improperly, when we fay that every plant. takes 
from the earth fuch particles as are natural to it. A Jemon, 
ingrafted upon an orange ftock, is capable of changing the fap 
of the orange into its own nature, by a different arrangement 
of the nutritive juices. A mafs of innocent earth can give life 
and vigour to the bitter aloe, and to the fweet cane; to the 
cool houfe-leek, and to the fiery muftard ; to the nourifhing 
grains, and to the deadly night-fhade. 

‘ The fibres of a root are fuppofed to be fimple capillary 
tubes: but, upon a minute infpeétion, we difcover them to 
confift of the feven component parts of the plant. At their 
extremities we obferve a fpungy kind of excrefcence pierced 
with innumerable fmall holes. Through thefe the nutritive 

juices of the earth are abforbed. When a plant has been pulled 
up, it will be retarded in its growth, until nature has renewed 
that fpungy nipple. 

‘ The bark and leaves of a plant imbibe, at proper feafons, 
the moifture of the atmofphere. At other times they perfpire 
the fuperfluous nonrifhment. This opens to our view an ex- 
tenfive profpeé of the vegetable economy. 

‘ We have already feen that all the parts of a plant are the 
fame. They only differ in fhape. The roots are formed fharp 
and pointed, to make their paffage eafier through the earth: 
The leaves are made broad, to catch the moifture of the alr 
with more readinefS. When the root of .a tree happens to be 
elevated, inftead of being retained within the earth, it affumes 
the appearance of a perfec plant, with leaves and branches. 
Experiments fhew us that a young tree may have its branches 


placed in the earth, and its roots.elevated in the air; and in 


that inverted ftate it will continue to live and grow... 
Vor. XXX. Auguff, 1770. O The 
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¢ The air contains, efpecially during the fammer months, 


~ all the principles of vegetation. Oil for the perfe& food, 


water to dilute it, and falts to affimilate'it. Thee are greedily 
abforbed by the veffels of the leaves and bark, and conveyed 
to the innermoft parts of the plant for its growth and fruétifi- 
cation, When the air is cold and moi, this abforption takes 
place. When hot and dry, the fame veffels throw off the fi- 
perfluous moifture by perfpiration. In animals, the kidneys 
and pores of the fkin carry off the fuperfluity. The vegetable, 
not having kidneys, perfpires more than the animal.’ 


— — 





V. A Fournty from London to Genoa, through England, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and France. By Jofeph Baretti, Secretary for 
Foreign Corre/pondence to the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Archite@ure. Four Vojs. 8vo. 16s*. T. Davies. 


MEN of the moft.generous and enlightened minds enter- 
tain ill-grounded prejudices. in favour of their own coun- 
try, which no length of time can eradicate :—an Englifhman, 
tho’ perhaps in other refpecis difpaffionate, fenfible, and well- 
informed, will think you guilty of the higheft abfurdity, if you 
pretend to compare any part of the world with the ifland of 
Great Britain, the parent of modern valour, learning, and 
liberty ; anda Frenchman, though perhaps a rational, and ° 
intelligent being, in fubjeéts wherein he is not concerned as.a 
Frenchman, will infift, that true politenefs, honour, and he- 
roifm are only to be met with in France; and that Louis XIV, 
was a monarch of as great courage and abilities as Czfar, or 
Alexander the Great. 

Our affe&tion for our country is ftrong ; becaufe it is founded 
in nature. The fcenes of our puerile and innocent amufe- 
ments; the care and tendernefs of our parents; the firit ex- 
ertion of reafon, and imagination; in fhort, a train of the moft 


‘engaging ideas, form this affection.—It is ftrengthened, and 


confirmed as we grow up; as our obfervation becomes more 
extenfive ; as we remark the antipathies, ard hoftilities of 
different countries again{t ours ; for our paffions are rendered 
more active and warm by oppofition.—Hence a fond partiality 
for our native foil ; hence the miftake of the Englifhman, and 
Frenchman.—The judgment of each is precipitate, and erro- 
neous ; for it is not the refult of cool, and impartial exami- 
nation, but of hafty and uncorreéted fentiment.—A philo- 
fopher, if they would hear him, would reétify their opinions 
of England, and of France.—He would tell the Englifh- 





* An elegant edition of this work is printed in 2 vols. royal 
quarto. Pr, 21, 2s. 
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man, that, though Britain, upon the whole, may be pre- 
ferable to any known country, for the real conveniencies, and 
bleffings of life; yet many countries have material advantages 
which Britain wants; and that therefore it is not abfurd to 
bring them and it to comparifon; that we ought to make a 
proper allowance for the habits of mankind, and to judge of 
any country relatively, as well as abfolutely—We fhould cone 
clude, ‘for inftance, that though England be the molt agree- 
able fpot on the globe to an Englifhman, yer that Spain will 
in general be more‘agrecable to a Spaniard, and Portugal to a 
Portuguefe.-—The fame philofopher will tell him, that litera- 
ture and the fine arts have made a great progrefs in other 
countries as well ‘as in England; that there are many brave 
and warlike nations as well as that of Britain; and that there 
are few diftrifis of the world in which a prudent, and virtuous 
man will not find himfelf fufficiently free. 

This impartial and penetrating fage would likewife en- 
deavour to remove the prejudices of the Frenchman.—He 
would tell him, that though the manners of the French are ex- 
tremely refined, yet that other -nations underftood’ and prac- 
tife politenefs as well as they.—That, in fa&, politenefs in 
France is-carried too far ; it defeats its purpofe, it is ridiculous 
and troublefome.—That they have, indeed, a fpecious, and 
political, but not a true, and a virtuous honour.—They have 
honour enough to be refpectable in their own country, but not 
in the eyes of Europe; for with regard to their honourable 
cohdu& towards other nations, French faith is now as common 
a proverb as Punic faith was of old.—As to their heroifm, they 
are certainly a brave, and a warlike people, and remarkably 
generous, and humane to the vanquifhed; but it is evident 
from the many defeats they have fuftained, that they Nave no 
right to arrogate the martial palm from the reft of Europe. 
He would tell him that Louis XIV. was fo far from being the 

equal of Cefar, or of Alexander, that lord Bolingbroke gives us 


his true charaéter, who fays of him, that * he’was not a great’ 


king, but perhaps the beit a&tor of majefty that ever filled a 
throne.’ 

The book upon which we are now going to hake our ob: 
fervations, brought to our minds thefe prejudices, and many 
more, which the different countries of Europe are apt to en- 
tertain in their own favour. An inquifitive, fenfible, and im- 
partial traveller, who favours the public with the remarks he 
made while he was abroad, is very inftrumental in eradicating 
thefe prejudices, and therefore a benefaftor to fociety. A 
book of travels, in which the materials are in general impor- 
tant, and well managed, is one of the moft entertaining and 
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inftruétive of literary produ€tions. There is a happy mixture 
in itof the utieand the duke; it amufes and captivates our 


fancy, without the fidtion of romance ; it gives us a large pro- 


portion of moral and political information, without the tedi- 
oufnefs and perplexity of fyftem. It promotes and facilitates 
the intercourfe of countries remote from each other ; it difpels 
from our minds unreafonable and gloomy antipathies againft 
thofe manners, cuftoms, forms of government, and religion, 
to which we have not been bred: it makes man mild, and fo- 
ciable to man; it makes us confider ourfelves and all man- 
kind as brethren, the workmanfhip of one Supreme benign 
Creator; a truth as obvious to refleétion as neglected in 
condud. 

It muft be owned that Mr. Baretti’s travels are both en- 
tertaining, and improving. His articles are feldom trifling ; 
they are well arranged; and in general diftinély, and {pi- 
ritedly related.—Here are objects for men of all taftes; 
for the antiquary, the philologift, the poet, and the po- 
litician, Inftead of pedantically cenfuring fome inaccuracies 
of language which have unavoidably efcaped him, we muft 
obferve that to fuch Englifh as he writes it is but rare that a 
foreigner can attain: he has indeed feldom difcredited his 
book by weaknefs of intelleé&t; but he has hurt it by want of 
temper, on many occafions ; by a peremptory, and magifterial 
tone, which makes a writer of middling parts contemptible, 
and even the greateft genius lefs refpeftable. He decides in a 
moment, and in an Ariftotelian tone, queftions, in their na- 
ture controvertible; queftions which have agitated the minds of 
men infinitely fuperiour to him in learning and penctration, 
and whofe opinion likewife has been different from his decree, 
But tls circumftance is rather difadvantageous to himfelf than 
to his reader ; whenever it comes in the way, it will be fu- 
perfeded by common candour and fagacity. 

Good books of this kind do not always meet with the fa- 
vourable reception which they deferve. Becaufe there have 
been lying travellers, the veracity of almoft every traveller is 
fufpeGed. If we read any thing very extraordinary of a fo- 
reign country, we withhold from it our belief, and conclude, 
that it never exifted but in the fportive and impofing imagi- 
nation of the narrator: yet if he relates to us nothing ‘to ex- 
cite our amazement, we pronounce his work dry and unenter- 
taining. Here it is the bufinefS of judgment to difcriminate 
betwixt appearance and reality; to refle& that there are 
throughout the world many phenomena in nature and in 
art, which- to people confined to one {pot, may appear, at 
firft fight, incredible ; and that many anecdotes aad circum- 
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ftances, infignificant on a fuperficial view, may, if well exa- 
minéd, arid méditated upon, make us better acquainted with 
the policy of a country, and the difpofitions of its inhabitants. 
Thus a reader, more cavilling than acute, may fay, what 
have we to do with fuch a frequent repetition of the ftraw-bag 
on which Mr. Baretti flept, and of the borracho which con- 
tained his wine? But the mention of the ftraw-bag intro- 
duces us to a knowledge of the accomtiodations in the dif- 
ferent Spanifh and Portuguefe inns where Mr. Baretti lodged ; 
and by the emptinefs or fulnefs of the borracho, we know 
whether the traé& of country, through which he is paffing, 
abounds with wine, or not.—This is information worth 
learning, by whatever obje& it is communicated. 

Befides, we muft put up with real faults in this, as in every 
other fpecies of writing. One mian is of a different turn from 
another ; and the fame man is very differently difpofed at dif- 
ferent times. Mr. Baretti’s book would certainly have been 
more agreeable to an Englifh tafte, if he had not fo often af. 
feéted to be witty ; for his wit is not fterling, it is not Attic ; 
but it may recommend his performance to a Dutchman, a 
German, or even to a Piedmontefe, We can all recolle& 
fome little circumftances of our lives, which from the gay hu- 
mour, and the agreeable company we were in when they_befel 
us, have pleafed us more, and are yet frefher in our memory, 
than occurrences of importance and advantage. Thus Mr. 
Baretti fometimes relates minuteneffes, which may have im- 
prefied him ftrongly, but muft be infipid and uninterefting 
to the reader. None but the morofe, indeed, will find fault 
with him for dwelling with fuch raptures upon the fair Paolita. 
To lay. before us the emotions of the human heart, is to give 
us a philofophical entertainment, on whatever occafion they are 
excited. He, who through four volumes is attentive in ge- 
neral, to write. what may be worthy of publick perufal, is 
excufeable if he fometimes relaxes and amufes himfelf. 

We fhould but ill confult the entertainment of our readers, 
if we were {paring of quotations from this work. It gives‘an 
account of countries as yet but little examined by Englifh cu- 
ridfity ; therefore it’s novelty will invite attention. We fhall 
not, however, extract at random: we fhall carefully fele& 
the moft ftriking paflages, the moft judicious, animated, and 
defcriptive. 

In the year 1760, Mr. Baretti went from England to Pied- 
mont, his native country, by Portugal, Spain, the South of 
France, and Genoa. He took this circuit to make himfelf ac- 
quainted with thofe countries, And he made fuch good ufe of 
his time, and of what he faw; he hath fhowed himfelf fo ac- 
O 3 tive 
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tive and obferving a traveller, that if he had ftayed long 
enough abroad, it he had been introduced to a general fo- 
reign acquaintance, if he had taken a deliberate and accurate 
furvey of the kingcoms and provinces of Portugal and Spain, 
we fhould certainly have had from him as fatisfaftory an account 
of thofe parts as we could have wifhed for. 

He embarked at Falmouth on board, the King George 


packet for Lifbon; in his road to Falmouth he gives,a defcrip- 


tion of Exeter, Plymouth, the light-houfe there, Mount Edge- 
combe, and other cusiofities in that part of the country,— 
Thefe particulars, however, we fhall pafs over, without fur- 
ther notice, as many of our readers are already acquainted 
with them.—Let us then fuppofe him fafely landed at Lifbon, 
and after a Inttle reft there, fet down in Campo Pequeno to 
fee a bull-feaft ; his diftin& account of which inhuman diver- 
fion we fhall here tranfcribe. 

‘ After dinner J went into a place called Campo Pequeno, 
which is about four miles (perhaps five or fix) from the town, 
where I was to fee what they call the bull feaft or bull-hunt- 
ing. But betore I attempt to defcribe it, I muft premife that 
being juft come from a country where the Lord’s day is not 
openly prophaned, I could not help being fhock’d to fee fo - 
many Ciriftians, and efpecially fo many priefts and friars, pre- 
fent at fuch a diverfion, which to me feem’d the moft inhuman 
that ever could. be invented by men, next the combats of the 
gladiators in ancient Rome. 

‘ At Campo Pequeno a wooden edifice has been ereéted 
for the only purpofe of exhibiting thefe barbarous entertain- 
ments. ‘The edifice is an o€agonal amphitheatre confifting 
of two rows of boxes, one row over the other, and the dia- 
meter of. its area is, as I take it, about two hundred com- 
mon fleps. | 

‘ None of the boxes has the leaft decoration, except thofe of 
the royal family which are hung with filken ftuff The row 
above is for the better fort, and that of the ground floor for 
the populace, who are likewife admitted into the area, though 
their danger is not fmall of being gored or trampled by the 
bulls, whofe marches and evolutions | take to be quite as rapid 
as thofe of the Pruffian troops. 

‘ In the box where I took my feat there wefe but three 
people befides myfelf, though the box could contain ten or 
twelve. Two of the three had the appearance of gentlemen; 
the other was a Dominican friar as leaf as a lizzard. 

‘ Before the entertainment began I attempted fome converfe 
with them; but even the humble religiozo feem’d to look 

upon me with difdain and contempt. They all anfwer’d m 
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firft. words with fo churlith an air, that I gave over prefently,. 
and like them kept filent the whole time. 

‘ How I came to difguft them thus at once, I cannot guefs : . 
but by their frequent and affected glances upon my coat, which _ 
I held up at laft to the friar, not without fome refentment, 
that he might infped i it nearer, I fufpected that they conceived 
a very low opinion of me for not being drefs’d in filk like other 
gentlemen. Yet it was not my fault, having not yet had time 
to do what I muft do in this hot weather. 

‘ The king, whofe box was not far from that in which I 
fat, was drefs’d in a plain fky-blue with fome diamonds about 
him. He had with him his own brother the Infant Don Pe- 
dro, who has lately married the king’s eldeft daughter call’d 
the princefs of Brafil. 

‘ The queen was in another box with that princefs and her 
three other daughters all fparkling with jewels. 

‘ In the area and juft under the queen’s box there was.a 
man on horfeback ; a kind of herald, Ithought; drefs’d fome- 
what like one of our Neapolitan Coviello’s in our plays, who 
held a long rod in his hand. 

‘ As the king came in, two triumphal cars very meanly 
adorned entered the area, each drawn by fix mules. Eight 
black Africans were upon one, and eight copper coloured In- 
dians upon the other, They made feveral caracols round ; _ 
then all leapt from the cars and bravely fought an obftinate 
battle with wooden fwords one band againift the other. The 
Indians were foon flain by the Africans, and lay extended a 
while on the ground, fhaking their legs in the air as if in, the 
laft convulfions, and rolling in the duft before they were quite. 
dead. ‘hen, like Bays’s troops in the, Rehearfal, both the 
dead and the living went to mix with the croud, while the 
cars drove away amidit the acclamations of the multitude, 
and made room for the two knights that were to fight the 
bulls. 

‘.Thefe knights came in, both on horfeback, drefs’d after 

the ancient Spanifh manner, made fine with many ribbonds 
of various colours, with feathers on their hats, each brandifh- 
ing a long and thin fpear. Their horfes were beautiful, met- 
tlefome, and gallantly accoutred. One of the hero’s was clad 
in crimfon, the other in yellow. Both look’d very brifk, .and 
both paid their obeifance to the king, queen. and people, 
making their horfes kneel three times: then, clapping {purs,. 
made them caper and vault a while round the area witha fgr- 
prifing dexterity. 

‘ When all this was over, the yellow champion placed 
himfelf over againit the gate at which the bulls were to come 
O 4 out, 
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out, ahd the crimfon ftood at fome diftance from him in fhe 
fame direftion.. A nian from without open’d the gate, and 
cover’d himéelf with it by getting behind. The bull burfts out 
and makes to the yellow knight who ftands ready to receive 
him with his fpear lifted high. The bull’s horns had wooden 
knobs on their tips, that they might not gore the horfe if they 
fhould reach him, ‘The courageous yellow-knight pufh’d his 
fpear at the beaft, left half of it in his neck, and made his 
horfe ftart afide in amoment. ‘The wounded bull ran bellow- 
ing after him ; but the knight wheeling round and round ftuck 
two or three more fpears into his neck and fhoulders. The 
bull’s rage, as you may imagine, encreafed to a degree that 
impreffled horrour: and now the crimfon-knight had his turn ; 
for the beaft made at him, but got nothing by changing his 
attack, except fome more fpears into feveral parts of his body, 
fo that his blood fpouted out in feveral rills. 

‘ When the bull began to remit his fury by lofs of blood, 
one of the champions drew a heavy broad-fword, and gave him 
fuch a cut on the back between the ribs, as almoft cleft him 
to the middle. Down the poor beaft fell with fuch roaring as 
I think was heard at Lifbon. ‘Then the man in the Coviello’s 
drefs, feeing the final blow, galloped ftraight to the gate at 
which the triumphal cars had entered, and order’d in four 
miules which dragg’d the dying beaft out of the amphitheatre, 
together with fome of the populace who had got aftride upon 
the bloody and mangled carcafe. The applaufe of the fpeéa- 
tors was very clamorous. 

* But I muft not omit to fay, that the two knights were 
not the only enemies the poor bull had to encounter. ‘There’ 
were two other cavalleiro’s on foot, holding faft the tails of the 
two horfes, running as they ran, or ftopping as they ttopp’d, 
each fhaking a red filken cloak to frighten or rather exafperate 
the bull, while fome others, on foot likewife, flily wounded 
him with daggers in the fide and buttocks. 

‘.The agility of thefe foot-champions is beyond all belief, 
When the furious beaft made at any of them, they hopp’d 
afide and were out of danger. One of them feizing one of the 
bull’s horns, fuffered himfelf to be dragg’d a while before he 
would let gohis hold; gave him feveral cuts with a knife 
while he was thus drage’d ; ; then let himfelf fall, got on his 
Jegs in an inftant, and efcaped. But a little negro did ftill a 
bolder thing. He ftood full in the bull’s way while running 
with the utmoft fury, and juft as I thought he was going to 
be lifted on his horns, took a fpring on the bull’s back and 
jump’d clean over him. 


‘ Eighteen 
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* Eighteen Were the bulls flaughter’d in this feaft or hunt- 
ing, and each with fome variety of wanton cruelty. Spears 
were ftuck into fome of them that carried fquibs and crackers, 
whofe fire and noife was more troublefome than the wound. 
Oné of the moft fierce leapt over the barrier of a box juft un- 
der mine, and I expe&ted him to do fome mifchief; but the 
Portuguefe are well aware of fuch accidents, and the people in 
that box were quick to quit their feats, fome throwing them- — 
felves over the barrier into the area, and fome over the par- 
titions into the next boxes. The bull embarraffed in the 
benches was prefently difpatched by many fwords. 

‘ The laft bull however was very near revenging all the 
reft upon the crimfon-knight and his horfe. He ran them 
both down with a terrible fhock; and had it not been for the 
knobs on his horns, the horfe at leaft would have been fadly 
gored. Both the horfe andthe knight were within a hair of 
being trampled upon, when the other knight gave the bull a 
great cut acrofs the neck, while all the fighters on foot thruft 
their daggers, fome into his mouth and fome into his eyes. 
The horfe got up, ran frighted through the croud, and threw 
feveral of them down, while his unlucky rider, who was no 
great gainer by his tumble, ftood curfing and aks ee at the 
horfe, at the bull, and at himfelf. 

« Thus ended the maffacre of thofe noble énimald : : a maf. 
facre encouraged as long as it lafted by a moft outrageous up- 
roar, and concluded with a moft thundering clap of univerfal 
approbation. 

¢ What effe&t thefe cruel fpeétacles (repeated almoft every 
Sunday, as I am told) may have upon the morals and religion 
of this people, better fpeculatifts than myfelf may determine. 
To me indeed they appear moft brutal and moft unchriftian. 
However, they have the fanétion of the law of the country ; 
and the government that permits and countenances them, may 
have reafons for fo doing out of the reach of my intelleés. 
Therefore, inftead of yielding to the temptation of blaming 
what appears to me very blameable, let me go on with matter 
of faét, and relate an incident that fufpended for about half an 
hour this horrible entertainment. 

© The feventh or eighth bull had been juft flain and drage’d 
out, and the man at the bull’s-gate was going to let in ano- 
ther, when the people in the ground-floor-boxes, oppofite to 
that where I was, rofe at once one and all with the moft hi- 
ceous fhrieks, leapt precipitoufly into the area, and ran about 
the place like madmen. 

‘ This fudden diforder terrified the affembly, and few were 
thofe who had any fang-froid left. All wanted to know what 
was 
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was the matter, but the noife of a cataraé&t could not have been 
traced through the:cries of fuch a multitude. The king and 
the queen, the princefles and Don Pedro raifed their hands, 
fans, and voices, as I could fee by the opening of their mouths, 
but it was a confiderable while before a word could be heard 
about the caufe of fo violent a commotion. Yet at laft the 
impatience of univerfal curiofity was fatisfied, and.a report 
went round that fome people, where the uproar began, had | 
cried out earthquake, earthquake! 

‘ In a country where people. have ftill, frefh in their minds 
the effeéts of an earthquake, it is no wonder if fuch a cry, that 
came at once from feveral quarters, proved terrifying ; and if 
thofe who heard it, without giving themfelves an inftant to 
reflect, fprung over the barriers into the area, to efcape being 
crufh’d by the fall of the edifice. | 

* However, the fact is that not the leaft fhock of an earth- 
quake had been felt by any body. The cry had been raifed by 
a gang of pick pockets in order to throw the people into con- 
fufion, and gain an opportunity of ftealing.. The fcheme 
took toa wonder. Many men loft their handkerchiefs. and 
many women. their caps, not to fpeak of fwords and watches, 
necklaces and ear-rings. 

“ To-frame fuch a fcheme and to carry it into execution fo 
undauntedly as it was carried, appears to. me as valiant an at- 
chievement as any of Orlando’s, I ufed .often in London to 
admire the boldnefs and intrepidity of the Britifh pick-pockets, 
and thought them the very clevereft in the whole creation. 
But, away with them! They muft not.pretend to attempt 
competition with the heroical pick- pockets of Lufitania. 

‘ It is needlefs to tell, that on being apprifed of the true 
caufe of that diforder, the whole affembly fat down again in 
quiet ; that the greateft part, who had not been fufferers by it, 
laughed at the thievifh ingenuity; and that a new bull was 
let locfe in the area,’ 

Mr. Baretti is as remarkably candid on fome occafions as he 
is fevere on others; it is abfurd to imagine thar tafte, and 
literature can be prevalent in Portugal, and Spain, in which 
countries people of all ranks flock to this brutal entertain- 
ment. Pclifhed minds may be guilty of cruelty, but they 
muft have forme other motives for their cruelty, than to enjoy 
the fight of gafhes, and bloodfhed Their imaginations are 
too refined for fuch horrid fpe&acles.—Cock fighting may be 
retorted upon the Englifh; a cruel diverfion it is, and there- 
fore a criminal ¢ne: but no man will affert that it is fo fhock- 
ing to the fenfes as the toros. | 


In 
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In the firft volume he gives a circumftantial and affeéting 
account of the dreadful earthquake at Lifbon. ‘Two remark- 
able accidents which it occafioned we fhall here infert. 

,_ * “As I was thus rambling over thofe ruins, an aged womans 
- feized me by the hand with fome eagernefs, and pointing to 
a place juft by: here, ftranger (faid the) do you fee this.cel- 
Jar? It was only my cellar once; but now it is my habitation, 
becaufe I have none elfe left! My houfe tumbled as I was in 
it, and in this cellar was I fhut by the ruins for nine whole 
days. Ihad perifhed with hunger, but for the grapes that I 
had hung to the cieling. At the end of nine days I heard 
people over my head, who were fearching the rubbifh. I cried 
as loud as I could; they removed the rubbifh, and took me 
out. 

‘ I afked her what were her thoughts in that difmal fitu: 
ation; what her hopes, what her fears. Fears I had none, 
faid fhe. I implored the affiftance of St. Anthony who was my 
protedor ever fince I was born, I expeéted my deliverance 
every noment, and was fure of it. But, alas! I did not know 
what I was praying for! It had been much better for me to 
die at once! I came out unhurt: but what fignifies living a 
fhort while longer in forrow and in want, and not a friend 
alive! My whole family perifhed ! We were thirteen in all: 
and now—none but myfelf! 

‘ Hear of another deliverance no lefs uncommon. A gen- 
tleman was going in his calafh along a kind of terrace, raifed 
or the brink of an eminence which commands the whole town. 
The frighten’d mules leap’d down that eminence at the firft 
fhock. They and the rider were killed on the fpot and the 
calafh broken to pieces, and yet the gentleman got off un- 
hurt. 

‘ But there would be no end of relating the ftrange acci- 
dents that befel many on that dreadful day. tea body you 
meet has twenty to tell,’ 

In the twenty-firft letter we have a defcription of the pom- 
pous proceffion, when the king of Portugal went to Bellem to 
lay the foundation-ftone of a church, which was erected there 
to the Virgin Mary on the fpot where an attempt was made 
upon his life by the duke D’Aveiro, and the other affaffins. 
How oppofite often are the fentiments of the inftru&tors of 
mankind, and how fhall we be able to diftinguith betwixt wif- 
dom and folly! John James Rouffeau makes it a teft of philo- 
fophy to defpife magnificence; but Mr. Baretti is in the other 
extreme, and counts it the part of a philofopher to be de- 
Jighted with feafts, cavalcades, and fplendour. Perhaps, if 
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we take the medium betwixt thefe two gentlemen, we thall be 
in the right, It feems neither meritorious to be delighted 
with grandeur, nor to be hurt with the fight of it. He appears 
to be the true philofopher, who can eafily adapt himfelf to the 
various modes, and fituations of life, as far as his compliance 
is confiftent with reétitude of condu&; who can enjoy fim- 
plicity and plainnefs, and rétain his virtue while he is pleafed 
with elegance, and luxury. In fpeaking of ‘the proceflion to 
Bellém, he fays, ‘ Was I pleafed with fo magnificent a thow, 
or was I difgufted by fo vain a parade? I was pleafed, becaufe 
I am no morofe philofopher. Such fights are naturally de- 
Jightful, and I never found my account in counteraéting na- 
ture. I overheard an Englifhman damn the puppet-fhow, and 
thought him ill-natured or difcontented.’—It is. not inherent 
in human nature to be delighted with fuch fights, becaufe 
many men of fenfibility and tafte are not delighted with them. 
They are the freaks, and extravagance of art; how then can 
they be naturally pleafing? The truth is, to be very fond of 
glittering fhows, argues the corruption of habit, and a levity 
of mind. Mr. Baretti fays, * he never found his account in 
counteraéting of nature.’—If Mr, Baretti afpires to the cha- 
raéter of a philofopher, he fhould be more guarded in his ex- 

reffions, where inaccuracy of expreflion may’be attended with 
fatal miftakes. Thefe words, indeed, may bear an interpre- 
tation not at all to our author’s difcredit; for to live agree- 
ably to reafon may be termed the natural life of a moral 
agent :—But is this the obvious and eafy interpretation of. the 
words ?—Mr. Baretti in one part of his book infifts that man 
has from his cradle a ftrong propenfity to cruelty ;—God for- 
bid! If it be fo, do we never find our account in counter- 
ating nature? Counteration, or a conflict with inclination, 
with nature, is a leading ideainthe word virtue.—This obfer- 
vation of yours, Mr. Baretti, is neither found religion, nor 
found morality, Nor had you any reafon to pronounce the 
Englifhman difcontented, who damned the puppet-fhow : if 
a Britifh tar had been viewing that proceffion, it would have 
been very charatteriftick of 4im to have damned the puppet- 
fhow; and the Englifh failors are the very reverfe of ill-na- 
tured, difcontented people. 

His account of the Englifh nunnery, and his hiftory of 
lady Hill, the abbefs of it, are extremely curicus, and enter- 
taining ; for which we muft beg leave to refer the reader to 
the work itfelf. 

In the remainder of his firft volume, we have an account of 


his excurfion to Mafra, Cintra, and Cabeza, three villages in 
the 
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the neighbourhood of Lifbon; he gives us likewife a very 
iadien defcription of the Cork. convent on the top of the 
Rock of Lifbon, It is, however, too long to be extraéted. 

Europe has long been .of opinion, that the Jefuits are a 
learned body of men; and that they are artful, and adventur- 
ous politicians. This Opinion is combated by Mr. Baretti ; 
in our humble judgment, with more pofitivenefs than 
ment. He treats the jefuitsas a weak, illiterate, pufillani- 
mous fociety. What fort of men the Italian Jefuits are, he 
Ought to know better than we: but we are well convinced by 
the literary labours of the Jefuits, (we fpeak of them collec- 
tively) that Mr. Baretti cannot point out one order of men in all 
Italy fo eminent as they have been for letters and for genius. 
With regard to their turn for politicks, he feems to contra- 
di& himéelf. He allows that they have been very affiduous 
and adiive in the different courts of Europe; a conceffion. 
which but all agrees with his infifting, that they are unafpir- 
ing, weak, and feminine; not artful, bold, and enterprifing. 

The firft volume concludes with a comparifon betwixt Eng- 
land and Portugal, in which he dees not do our country the 
honour which it deferves from him.—By his account of Eng- 
land, one would imagine, that the Englith were always chafed, 
and heated with politicks and party. That politicks niuft 
often be the topic of a free people, we fhall readily grant ; 
but this topic is difcuffed by the reputable people of England 
with coolnefs and reafon; not to gratify oppofition and ani- 
mofity, but to pafs a vacant hour: political anxiety and heat 
are confined to the virulence of party, to the venal, and the 
fanatick, of whom, we hope, the majority of our ifland is 
not compofed.—Mr. Baretti.might have formed a jufter idea 
of the Englith nation, by marking the chara@ers of ‘thofe 
with whom he has the honour to converfe. 

He doubts whether the Englifh or the Portuguefe are. the 
happier people. If the Englifh are not happier than the 
Portuguefe, they are the moft ftupid and perverfe people un-, 
der the fun. For is not Jiberty, knowledge, and rational re- 
ligion, more favourable to happinefs than defpotifm, ignorance, 
and fuperftition ? 

We fhall temper this grave difcuffion with exhibiting to our 
readers a merry fcene which our author enjoyed at the inn of 
Elvas in Portugal: the extract is made from Chap. XXXVI. 
towards the beginning of the fecond voluine. 

¢ I was fhewn up ftairs into a kind of gallery, which open- 
ed into feveral rooms full of people. This gallery was fpread 
with men who flept wrapped up in their cloaks. As I ad- 
wanced ammpng them I felt the floor fhaking : and as my head 
has 
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has been filled with earthquakes ever fince I reached Portus 
gal, it occurred on a fudden that the ground was thaking ; 
but prefently was fenfible that the concuffion was caufed by 
my moving along that ill conftruéted floor, ~ 

‘ As I was walking and waiting for my fupper, fome young 
muleteers came out of the fide-rooms. One of them began 
to tickle his guittar, and another produced a fong to the tune. 
They had fcarcely gone on three minutes with their perform- 
ance, when the: fleepers ftarted up, while more than thirty 
people came out of thofe fide-rooms; and a dance was be- 
gun. A man cut a caper by way of reverence to a woman, 
and the woman advanced immediately to dance the Fandango 
with him. ‘There is no poflibility of conveying to you any 
juft idea of their hilarity, nimblenefs, and elafticity. There 
were four Spanifh and fix Portuguefe females. Out o” the 
ten I took only notice of three. One was a brownith girl 
called Terefuela, whom I foon found to be the beft finger of 
them all. The other two were fifters; the younger fo re- 
nowned in the towns around for a beauty, that the goes un- 
der the appellation of Ja della Catalina, The eldeft is. not fo 
handfome, but has fuch eyes! What a pity the comparifon of 
the ftars is no more in fafhion ! 

‘ The drefles of thefe women were all gaudy, efpecially the 
Spanifh, who are come from Badajoz with fome male friends 
to fee Elvas-fair. I muft repeat it, that I have feen ‘various 
dances from Parenzo in Iftria to Derby in England; but none 
of them is compatable to what I faw here to-night. It is 
true that their geftures and attitudes are fometimes not fo 
compofed as one could wifh: yet, if I was pofleffed of the 
abilities of Martial, inftead of running down the Fandango 
and the Seguedilla, which I fuppofe were the dances he fatyr- 
ized, I would write a thoufand epigrams in praife of them, 
of Terefuela, of Catalina, and moft particularly of Paolita, 
who has thofe cyes I mentioned! Oh this Paolita ! 

‘ Both the Fandango and the Seguedilla are danced either at 
the found of the guittar alone, or the guittar accompanied by 
the voice, which is an advantageous addition when the: guit- 
tarift happens to have a good voice. Both men and,women, 
while dancing, give a double clap with their thumbs and mid- 
dle-fingers at every cadence, and both dances (the Fandango 
efpecially) are rather made up with graceful motions and quick 
ftriking of their heels and toes on the ground, than with equal 
and continued fteps. They dance clofe to each other, then wheel 
about, then approach each other with fond eagernefs, then 
quickly retire, then quickly approach again, the man looking the 
woman fteadily in the face, while fhe keeps her head down, 
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and fixes her eyes on the ground with’ as much modefty as Mie 
can=put on. * im 

« [ had flept but poorly for three nights together, and was 
fo much tired with this day’s journey, performed a-foot for: 
the greateft part, that I was juft debating whether I thould, 
or not, go fupperlefs to bed. But this unexpected feaft changed 
my thoughts inftantly, and inftead of going to reft, I ftood 
there gazing with my whole foul abforbed in delight. : 

‘ The fellows who but a moment before were fleeping on that 
floor, without the leaft ceremony, or the leaft thame of their 
rags, danced away with the gaudy, as well as with the di 
women (for fome of them were dirty enough) ; nor did -any 
of the company fhow the leaft partiglity to age, to drefs, or 
to beauty, but all feem’d to dance merely for dancing-fake, *‘I 
was a little furprifed to fee a thabby rafcal take up fo clean a 
gitl-as Terefucla, who was the fineft of them all, and look 
f{weeter upon her than any petit maitre would at ‘Paris upon a - 
rich and tender widow. ‘This would not have been allowed . 
in any of the countries I have vifited, where the iil-dreffed 
keep company with the ill-dreffed, and the fine with the fine, 
without ever dreaming of fuch mixtures as are pradtifed in this 
part of the world. : 

‘ In a corner of this gallery there is a large table. Upon 
the table the cloth was laid, and my fupper placed. There I 
fat down to eat without ceremony or fhame in my turn. . 

‘ Having almoft done, Batifte put before me a large Englith 
cake made by Madam Kelly. This cake I cut up into flices, 
and placing them pyramidically upon a plate, I went to pre- 
fent it round to the ladies, paying them a Caftilian compli. 
ment that I had been a quarter of an hour in compofing, 
Each of them with the moft difembarrafs’d countenance picked 
up her flice, fome with a bow, fome with a fmile, and fame 
with a kind word. ; 

‘The cake being thus difpofed, I turned to the gentlemen 
(muletteers, afs-drivers, and al!) and calling them Fidalgo’s 
and Cavallero’s, invited them them to drink the health of the 
amables Baylarinas, (amiable fhe-dancers) which they all did 
with the nobleft freedom and greateft alacrity; and much was 
the general joy encreafed by this fudden piece of outlandith 
manners. Several of them, who till then had fcarcely deign- 
ed to look on the Zfrangeiro, or feemed afraid to {peak to him, 
now fhook him by the hand, and each had fomething to fay 
to me either in Spanifh or Portuguefe. 

‘ To the ladies after the cake-I ordered -glafles of water, be- 
caufe I knew that to offer them wine would have-fpoiled atl 
the good I had done, and the offer conftrued into a grofs af- 
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front ; in fuch efteem is fobriety amongft thefe people. One 
of them who was with child, fent to afk a flice of the ham, 
and her example was followed by the reft, 

* About midnight the dance was interrupted by a bonfire 
which was out of the town in honour of the Princefs’ marri- 
age. We all went to fee it from a baftion: but to my great 
fatisfaction the rain f{poiled it, fo that we came back to the 
Eftallage where the dance began again with greater fury than 
before, and lafted two hours longer. Catalina’s fifter, toge- 
ther with the beft eyes had alfo the moft pliant body and the 
nimbleft heels, and being willing (as her fignificant looks told 
me) to repay me my little civility to her company, danced a 
dance without a partner, and difplayed fo. many graces in it 
‘that never was my poor heart in fo imminent a danger. 

* When fhe had done, I clapped hands with fuch violence, 
and was fo powerfully feconded by Batifte, Yago, and Dom 
Manuelo, that the fpeétators were forced out of their cuf- 
tomary phlegm on fuch occafions, and with a moft formidable 
fhout of applaufe gave her the reward fhe had fo well deferved, 
A young Fidalgo took then her place, and difplayed his fur- 
prifing agility, clapping thumbs, cutting capers, and throw- 
ing his body into a thoufand pictorefque attitudes. . Terefuela 
then gave us fome Caftilian fongs, her voice fo fweet, and her 
manner fo eafy, that it would have done honour to the beft 
of our theatrical queens. Fair Catalina fung likewife, but 
not fo well as her friend. 

¢ When they had done I fent word to Paolita, that I fhould 
be obliged to her if the would favour me with a copy of her 
fifter’s laft fong. This I did not only becaufe I had liked feve- 
ral things in that fong, but alfo becaufe I wanted to try whe- 
ther it was poffible to enter into fome converfation with her, 
and fee whether her fenfe and wit bore any proportion to her 
eyes. The anfwer fhe returned was, that fhe would not fail to 
fend me a whole book of fongs the next day at the Pofada 
(the inn) at Badajoz, as they were to go there as well as myéelf. 

‘ To make this requeft I had employed one of the company, 
who by his familiarity with her I judged a proper meffenger. 
But, brother, could’ft thou not go to her, and talk to her 
thyfelf? No, I could not. Had this been feafible, I had not 
waited for your encouragement. In thefe regions the man- 
ners are different from thofe of England, France, and Italy; 
andI can affure you that I would have given I know not what 
for the fatisfaction of interchanging a few words with that 
Paolita, whofe eyes in the fortieth year of my age I could 


hardly refit. 
[ To be continued. ] 
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VI. An Addrefs to the Twelve Fudges of England, in Bebalf of 
‘Infolwent Debtors ; whether in a@ual Confintment, or in Danger 
of Arref.: Towhich is added, an Invitation to -the Body of In- 
feluent Debtors. And a Hint to Gentlemen eminent in the Laws 


Sve. 1s. Wilkie. ) 


"TH intention of this pamphlet is to inculcate the impro- 
priety that the power aflumed by creditors to imprifon 
their debtors, at qwi//, fhould remain, any longer in their hands; 
fince, however, conformable it may be to law or cuftom, it is, 
fays the author, a vicious prerogative, and ought to be abo- 
lifhed for the good of the nation, As the ground of this af= 
fertion, he endeavours to eftablifh the following propofitions, 
namely, that fuch a power is an excefflive cruelty, an unjuft 
aét, an ineffeftual meafure,- and a practice detrimental to the 
ftate. To prove the firft of thefe, we ‘are prefented with a 
very affecting reprefentation of the miferies of an  infolvent 
debtor in confinement. This part of the author’s argument, 
however, it muft be owned, is addrefled rather to the paflions 
than the underftanding: but though humanity prompts us’ to 
fympathize with the diftreffed prifoner, we cannot upon that 
principle condemn the expediency of a praétice which appears 
fo neceflary for the fupport of credit, and fecurity in many ci- 
vil tranfa€tions. Were it poffible that thefe ends could be an- 
{wered without affefting human liberty, the practice of ever 
confining infolvent debtors ought certainly to be exploded : 
but as the intire abolition, or fhort limitation of imprifonment, 
would greatly deftroy the refources of juftice in the commer= 
cial affairs of life, and might, on that account, be productive 
of public inconvenience and diftrefs, there muft ftill remain 
the political neceflity of allowing to creditors the power over 
the bodies of their debtors, as a fecurity for the recovery of 
their debts. Such creditors, however, would be extremely in- 
humane, who knowing a debtor to have offered the refigna- 
tion of all that he pofiefies into their hands, would ftill con- 
tinue to detain him in the mifery of an imprifonmeat, when 
it is become abfolutely inadequate for anfwering the wipes 
of juftice. 
The author’s arguments for eftablifhing his fecond propost- 
fition, which was, that imprifonment for debt, as daily and 
legally praétifed, is wnjuf, feem more plaufible and ingenious 
than folid. 
‘ As a legal punifhment, fays he, it fhould be adequate to 
the crime; and none fhould fuffer it but fuch as are found, 


upon legal trial, to be really guilty of a crime, 
Vou XXX, September, 1770. | P ¢ The 
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‘ The greateft crime, a man could poffibly be conviéted of, 
as a debtor, is that of having defrauded his creditor of a finh 
of money under falfe pretericés. In café therefore of 4 mani- 
feft fraud, what punifiment would be infli€ted upon him by 
the law, was he to be criminally profécuted? He would be 
condemned to tranfportation for a limited time, or at moft for 
life. : 

* Is fach punifhment any way comparable to perpetial im- 
prifonment ? The tranfported felon, when fet on the American 
fhore, .is reftored to his liberty, if he can but difchatge the 
expences of his paflage ; if not, he is fold to fervitude by the 
mafter of the fhip that carried him thither: however he can 
not be fold for life, but only for a few years; after which, 
reftored to freedom again, he is at liberty to exert his abilities 
for his own emolument. How many, thus tranfported, have 
become men of great property in our golonies? But, even it 
the time of their fervitude, their condition is well fupportable, 
and not at all to be compared to that of the black flaves, over 
which they are generally appointed fupervifors, &c. 

‘ It is not difputed that this punifhment is milder than con- 
finement in a prifon for life. Therefore, the law having 
pointed out what degree of punifhment the moft criminal of 
debtors can poffibly deferve; it is certainly unjuft to inflitt a 
more fevere condemnation wpon them. Why then is the 
debtor, even he who is guilty of fraud and deceit, to be com- 
mitted to a jail, there to lie until death releafes him ??—~ 

‘ It will be faid, that imprifonment is not intended as a pu~ 
nifhment, but asa fatisfa€tion granted to creditors ; to whom 
the law affigns the bodies of their debtors, asa fecurity for the 
recovery of their debts, 

‘ And does the law aflign to a creditor the body of: his 
debtor ?>—Good God ;—What can he do with it ?—Will the 
cannibal eat it? Perhaps he would, if his dainty ftomach did 
fiot heave at fuch unufual meat; and fo, unable to digeft 
human fibres himfelf, he gives them up to vermin, before 
death has qualified them for their repaft. 

‘ That the delivery of a debtor to his creditor, can be of 
any fatisfaction to this laft, is certainly a blot upon human 
nature. ‘This cuftom is of a piece, with that in pradtice 
among the favages in America, who deliver their prifonets 
taken in war, to the felations of fuch as have been flain: and 
I do not know which of the two barbarians, the European or 
the American, throws a greater difgrace on humanity. The 
one, with all the induitry of ferocious cruelty, ‘tears and burns 
his prifoner limb by limb, and grieves only at fecing that 
death {natches him away from further barbasities ; the other, 
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more refined, has found the way to prottaé the fufferings of - 
the victim given up to his revenge to avery long term, by 
adminiftering miferies to him in more moderate quantities at _ 
once ; and avoiding the ufe of fteel and of fire as too expedis 
tious, he prefers the flow poifon of putrifying confinement. ~ 

‘ If a creditor was to make ufe of this power which he te- 
ceives from the law, over his debtor, as an indemnification, 
by keeping him as a bondfman, and by drawing fome benefit 
from his labour; that might be an apology, and even a ra 
tional motive, for this affignment: and the law could. make 
it juft, by putting due limits to the bondage of the one, for 
the indemnification of the other. But no fuch things are ale 
lowed; and all the fatisfaction the creditor can receive from 
that affignment, is either to forgive the debt, which would be 
humane and generous, or to make the unhappy wretch feel 
the weight of his rancour and of his fpite. How few chufe the 
firit mode of fatisfa&ion, how many the laft, I need not tell; 

our crowded jails can teftify. 

"© Tf there is the leaft fhadow of juftice in this fatisfa&ion al- 
lowed to the creditor; it muft be acknowledged that-it would 
be an a&t of humanity and, clemency in him, was he only to 
murder his unfortunate debtor, inftead of burying him and 
keeping him alive in a dungeon. Yet, was he to thew him- 
felf thus humane, the law would call him to a fevere account 
for it: and with reafon; for by fuch an a& of clemency he 
would deprive the fociety of one of its members, the king of 
one of his fubjeéts, a wife of her hufband, children of their fas 
ther, and himfelf the poffibility, bare as it is, of being ever 
repaid. But. by throwing his debtor into prifon, which the 
law allows; he ftill deprives, with much injuftice, the foviety, 
the king, a wife, children, and himéelf, of the man neceffary 
to all.” . 

It muft be owned, that Jong imprifonment may, indeed, 
be more grievous than tranfportation, when a perfon’s fubfift+ 
ence depends entirely on the fruits of his owa: induftry, and 
his trade is of fuch a nature, that he caniot exercife it: it 
confinement. We would hope, however, that in all {uch 
cafes, the obduracy of the creditor would relent: at the una 
vailing diftreffes of the indigent and unfortunate. 

The third argument advanced againft the praétice of itn 
prifoning débtors, is the ineflicacy ‘of fuch a meafure for oba 
taining the purpofe intended. 

It is certainly true, that the utmoft rigor of a creditor ca 
never extort payment from a, perfon who). is deftirute of all ree 
fources: but it may: be afked, do not the horrors of a jail 


prevent many people from, becoming infolvent,-who would 
Pz other- 
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otherwife have lefs forcible motives to reftrain them from bank- 
ruptcy ; and does not the fame caufe fometimes operate fo 
far upon the friends or relations of an unfortunate infolvent, 
as to induce them to preferve his liberty either by a compofi- 
tion or the full difcharge of his debts? In confidering a fub+ 
je&t of this nature, where juftice and humanity may be vari- 
oufly complicated, or oppofed to each other, and where the 
infolvency of a debtor may rend«r his creditor likewife infol- 
vent, we ought to be equally unbiaffed by pity and mdigna- 
tion. If therefore, the horrors of imprifonment can either 
prevent infolvency, or remedy the confequences of that mif- 
fortune when incurred, it will not be eafy to allow, that an 
entire abolition of that pra€tice would be of any real advan- 
tage to the community. Can we ever fuppofe that men would 
receive any encouragement to induftry from the extinétion of a 
prerogative which is the greateft terror to diffipation and idle- 
nefs ; or that public credit would not unavoidably decline with 
the deftruction of the fecurity which fupported it ? ' 

We are of opinion, that the arguments which we have juft 
now mentioned, wiil neceffarily invalidate the propofition that 
is next to be confidered, which is, that the power of impri- 
foning debtors is a practice ‘detrimental to the ftate. | That 
fuch a prattice is a political evil, the author of the addrefs 
would evince from the following reafons, namely, that the 
prifoner is thereby not only deprived of his birth-right, liberty, 
but his family cf its chief, his country of an ufeful member, 
and his king of a valuable fubje&. All thefe are undoubtedly 
confequences of the mode of profecution by imprifonment : 
but it ought to be confidered, that, in the imperfect ftate of 
human things, it is impoffible abfolutely to exclude every poli- 
tical evil or inconvenience by the moft falutary laws that can 
be devifed. It is the higheft attainment of legiflative pru- 
dence, to be able, by any ftatute, to preferve the community 
from more evil or inconvenience than it would neceffarily have 
fuffered, had no fuch ftatute been ena&ted: and therefore, if 
it fhould appear that the evils and inconveniencies confequent 
to the eftablifhment of the laws exifting at prefent againft 
debtors, are fewer and lefs injurious to the community in ge- 
neral, than what would follow from the abrogation of thofe 


laws, we muft certainly with-hold our affent to the expedi-. 


ency of fuch a sepeal. Let us take a view of fome of the 
moft obvious confequences which would refult from that mea- 
fure, and behold in what refpeéts they would be either of pre- 
judice, or advantage to the nation. The firft effeét of fuch a 
conduct of the legiflature would be a general diminution of 
public credit: for people would naturally become more cau- 
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tious in commercial intercourfe, when that fecurity for pay- . 
ment was weakened, which had formerly been the bafis of 
their confidence. .How many mechanics, how many honeft 
traders, who, by the benefit of a fmall degree of credit, might 
have been put in a way of earning a decent livelihood, and 
fupporting their families, would then be reduced to the laft 
neceflity, for want of a little fum of money, which their. in- 
duftry might foon have repaid, and in default of the payment 
of which they were willing even to forfeit their liberty ? Would 
people in diftreffed circumftances have then a ftronger title to 
the humanity of thofe who could aflift them, than, in the 
prefent ftate.of things infolvent debtors have to that of their 
creditors? 

Befide the arguments drawn from humanity againft the im- 
prifonment of infolvent debtors, our author makes fome re- 
marks, in regard to its pernicious influence on their morals, 
Speaking of thofe who are liberated by aéts of indemnity, he 
fays, 

‘ Inftead of ufeful members, that were fnatched away and 
fequeftered from fociety, a gang of wretches is thrown upon 
it, and become as great a nufance in the ftate, as they might 
have been beneficial to it, before their imprifonment.. Have 
they not been ftript by. oppreffion, extortion, or want, of the 
little property they were mafters of before their arreft 2? Have 
they not been forgotten and forfaken, by thofe few friends, 
whofe prote@ion, help, and recommendation, would have. 
xendered their ftriving effectual ? Have not their places in fo- 
ciety been filled by others, and their employers been provided 
with other hands? Have they not loft both the habit and 
the ability of labour? Are they not contaminated in their 
health by the unwholefomenefs of confinement and inactivity, 
and by the filthinefs of mifery, and of a clofe ftagnated 
air? Have not their virtue and fpirit funk under the over- 
bearing load of their diftrefles? Are they not corrupted in 
their morals by the example of wickednefs, and the tempta- 
tions of idlenefs? Such they are, doubtlefs; and fuch are they 
turned loofe upon the world, where many of them foon perifh 
through want, as they would have perifhed in jail; whilft 
others defile fociety by their infamy, and difturb the common 
peace ‘by their wickednefs: and many, after being thus re- 
leafed naked and helplefs, from confinement, are brought at . 
laft to a violent, and fhameful death, by crimes, neceflity 

erhaps, drove them to.’ 

The following extra& contains the plan propofed by our 
author for regulating the profecution of debtors. 
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‘ My Lords, 

‘ To point out a remedy for thofe evils, will perhaps be 
looked on as too great a prefumption in a‘ private man, ad- 
drefling the wife and learned heads and difpenfators of the 
laws. But, as ufeful hints may be taken from the meaneft 
advices, I hope I’may be-permitted to fubmit my ideas.to 
your lordfhips’ wifer judgment. 

* Although it might be very dangerous, that any man 
fhould have it in his power to give up his all whenever he 
chufes, and thereby compel his creditors to give him afull 
difcharge: it would, I think, be highly proper and expedient, 
that whenever a man is fued by a creditor for the recovery of 
a debt, it thould be allowable for him to produce in court, a 
lift of all his debts, and an inventory of all his effeéts, efti- 
mated at their intrinfic value, and duly certified upon oath, 
under fevere penalties in cafe of perjury. That upon the pro- 
ducing this in court, the creditors fhould be obliged, if the 
lift of creditors amount to more, and even to the fame fum as 
the inventory of the effets, to take his fhare of the effeéts in the 
fame proportion to his debt, duly proved, as there is between 
the amount of the inventory of the effeéts, and that of the lift 
of creditors. For inftance, fuppofing a man owed to fundry cre- 
ditors one hundred pounds, and the whole of his effe&ts fhould 
amount to no more than fifty ; in that cafe, the creditor who fues 
this debtor, fhould take effeéts to the amount of ten fhillings in 
the pound of his demand. Befides, he thould pay all cofts, both 
his and the debtor’s, when it appears that this laft has not enough 
to pay every body twenty fhillings in the pound ; for if in fuch 
cafe the debtor fhould be adjudged to pay cofts of fuit, he could 
never do it but at the expences of his other creditor, making 
thereby their condition worfe than that of the creditor, who, 
by fuing him, has thus recovered his juft fhare of what he 
pofiefies. 

‘ Arreft previous to the hearing of caufes, fhould alfo be 
prohibited, being a proceeding unconftitutional in itfelf, how- 
foever agreeable it may be to prafice. Befides, arreft is often 
¢luded by the crafty and the fraudulent, whilft the harmlefs, 
deftitute debtor is brought by it to that horrid diftrefs I have 
fhewn imprifonments to be produaive of, even before a judge 
ment has fubmitted him to that fate. Therefore this prac. 
tice, bad enough of itfelf, but much worfe by the abufes, op- 
preffions, and extortions, it gives birth to, fhould be abfo- 
lutely abolifhed; and inftead of it, it might be enafted, That 
fammons left at the dwelling of debtors, fhould be fufficient to 
compel their appearance under pain of outlawry. And this 
would bring the debtor more effectually before the courts than 
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a perfonal arreft, which, if aware of, he will contrive to avoid 
perhaps for a long time. 

* A debtor found to be dilatory out of bad principles, thould 
be feverely punifhed. Thofe that are able to pay, if they de- 
lay payment till they are fued for it, fhould not only be obliged 
to pay all cofts, but alfo a proportionable fine, and imprifon- 
ment till the whole is difcharged. And as there are many 
mean fpirited wretches, who would prefer fquandering their 
property jn jail, rather than fatisfy the juft demands of their 
creditors, fuch fhould, after judgment, be clofely confined, 
and not permitted to fee any body, ‘to ftep out of their cell, or 
to live otherwife than very low. 

.* Severe punifhments fhould be inflifted on the fraudulent 
debtor, on him who conceals his effets, and for the infamous 
pra@tice of yefting the property of them in other people, in or- 
der to evade a delivery to their creditors. | 

‘ I would have alfo proportionate punifhments inflifted o 
the indifcreet debtor, who involves himfelf in debt, without 
<ertainty, or at leaft, good probability, of his being able fully 
to fatisfy his creditors, And here, I think it may be obferyed, 
that there is certainly different degrees of guilt in borrowing 
indifereetly the fame fum of money from a poor or from a rich 
man: nay, he who has enfnared a poor man, and made him 
his creditor for a fmall fum, the lofs of which will diftrefS him, 
is more criminal, and deferves a much greater punifhment, 
than he who has taken in, in the fame manner, a rich map 
for a very large fum, if the lofs of that fum does not really 
hurt him. The fame obfervation is alfo applicable to fraudu- 
dent debtors, 

‘ By fuch regulations, all the evils complained of, would be 
effe&tually removed and remedied. ‘ , 

‘ Creditors would be more carefyl how they give credit, and 
more difficult in granting of it. This difficulty in obtaining 
credit, would reftrain people in their expences ; they would 
buy with more referve, knowing they muft pay moftly ready 
money: and unable to procure it by loans, or goods by credit, 
they would be more fedentary, and lefs given to pleaftire ; mare 
laborious, and Jefs lavith ; more induftrious, and lefs corrupt ; 
and confequently, they would be in their refpeétive employ- 
ments and undertakings, more fuccefsful and lefs expofed te 
ruin. 

‘ Thofe regulations, though they would reftrain credit, 
and keep it within due bounds, would not hurt it; at leaft, 

fuch credit as is neceflary to the profperity of commerce, On 
the contrary, they would ftrengrhen it, by rendering unnecef- 
fary, and confequently unufval, many fcandalous tranfaGions 
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which are daily put in praétice, by.people of bad principles, 
in order to fupport their credit, and which, by their baneful 
influence, damp general and ufeful credit, by fpreading a ge- 
neral miftruft ’ 

That a diminution of public credit, which would naturally 
be the confequence of the abolition of the practice of impri- 
foning people for debt, might tend to the difcouragement of 
luxury, we fhall not difpute; but that it would not affeé the 
profperity of commerce, cannot be fo eafily granted, for the 
reafons we have mentioned above. 

Upon the whole, it would appear that the abolition of im- 
prifonment for debt, though a project founded upon the moft 
comuiendable philanthrophy, and which we ardently with 
could be adopted, would neither be produétive of the moft ex- 
tenfive happinefs to a commercial country, nor perhaps, be com- 
patible with the di@tates of found policy.—This pamphlet, 
however, being highly f{pecigus and fpirited, and written on a 
fubje&t of fo much importance to the public, we were induced 
to pay it fuch attention as the nature of it feemed to require ; 
and though in delivering our opinion, we have done violence 
to our inclination to humanity, we make no doubt of our be- 


ing joined by the learned judges to whom this performance is 
addrefled, 





VII. An Effay on Trade and Commerce: Containing Obfervations on 
Taxes, as they are [uppofed to affect the Price of Labour in our 
Manufactories: together with Jome.interefting Refizctions on the 
Importance of cur trade to America. To which is added the Out- 
lines, or Sketch ‘of a Scheme for the Maintenance and Employment 


of the Poor, the Prevention of Vagrancy, and Decreafe of the 
Poor’s Rates. 8vo. 45. Hooper. ~ 


is title contains a pretty full fyllabus of what is treated of 
in the work now under our confideration.—We fhall give 
fome account of what he fays on each of the articles. 

Our author’s firft great attempt is to confute a pofition laid 
down by P.ftlethwaite, author of the Dictionary of Commerce, 
who exprefles himfelf in this manner, } 

_ * High taxes muft raife the price of neceffaries, an high 
price of neceffaries muft raife the price of labour, and an high 
price of labour muft enhance the value of commodities ; fo that 
the ftate, in which labour is cheapeft, will always be able to 
underfell other ftates, and gain their trade.” 


This argument our author anfwers in the following inge- 
nhious manner, 
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* This may be true in part ; but we hope to make it appear, 
that the national debt is far from being the principal fource — 
of the high price of labour in this kingdom; that. it operates 
very little that way, and that there are other more powerful 
caufes of the high price of labour in our manufadcto- 
ries; the principal of which appears to be the general ‘difpo- 
fition of our manufaturing populace to idlenefS and debau- 
chery. Asin thefe arguments I may appear very paradoxical, 
I fhall not venture to make ufe of any, but fuch as are 
drawn from experience, our beft guide in thefe matters; or 
frem the beft. authorities. To fay that taxes tend to lower 
the price of labour, is a paradox that experience alone will 
‘teach us how. to explain ; ; and which we fhall doina variety 
of inftances: indeed it isa truth known to almoft every mafter 
of a manufaétory in the kingdom, that when provifions are 
cheap, labour is always, relatively, dear, Yet I wonder not 
that the contrary opinion fhould prevail, as every one clearly 
fees, that if a populace can live cheap, they can afford to la- 
bour cheap ; from whence it is esropenay concluded that they 
will do fo. 

_ * But thofe who have clofely attended to the difpofition and 

condu& of a manufa&uring populace, have always found that 
to labour lefs and not cheaper has been the confequence of a 
low price of provifions ; and that when provifions are dear, 
from whatever caufe, labour is always plentiful, always well 
performed, and of courfe is always cheaper than when pro- 
vifions are at a low price. 

‘ To explain this, let us obferve, firft, that Be 4 ig 

eneral, are naturally inclined to eafe and indolence, and that: 
nothing but abfolute neceffity will enforce labour and indaftry, 
Secondly, that our poor, in general, work only for the bare 
neceffaries of life, or for the means of a low debauch; which 
when obtained, they ceafe to labour till roufed again by ne- 
ceffity. Thirdly, that it is beft for themfelves, as well as for 
fociety, that they fhould be conftantly employed. 

‘ Firft, that mankind, in general, are naturally inclined 
to eafe and’ indolence, we fatally experience to be true, from 
the condu& of our manufauring populace, who do not la- 
bour, upon an average, above four days in a week, unlefs pro- 
vifions happen to be very dear.—When this is the cafe, a ge- 
neral induftry is immediately created ; workmen creud about 
the houfes of mafter-manufacturers, begging for work, almoft 
at any rate; and they work five or fix days in the week in- 
ftcad of three or four. Labour being a kind of commodity, 
phe quantity then offered tends to the jownring its price ; and 


would 
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would do fo, unlefs art or violence intervened. © Thus far the 
paradox is explained by experience ; and thus far it is proved, 
that dearnefs of provifions tends to lower the price of labour 
in manufagtories.—But farther to prove this, the very reverfe 
happens, when wheat and other provifions are at a low price. — 
Tippling-houfes and {kittle-grounds are’ then crouded inftead 
of their mafters court-yards. Idlenefs and debauchery take 
place; labour grows fcarce; mafters are obliged to feek it, 
and court the labourer to his work ; fometimes at an advanced 
price, in one fhape or. another; frequently by lending him 
money, which is loft if the man dies ; indeed, this advanced 
money is hardly ever repaid ; for whenever a mafter attempts to 
ftop it, the journeyman applies to another, who, if he be a 
good workman, and the trade be brifk, will lend him money 
to pay his former mafter, and, perhaps, a little more; this is 
frequently the cafe in the crape manufa@ory at Norwich, 

where, Iam well informed, fome mafters lofe from fifty to 
eighty pounds. a year in this way. In France, inftead of 
tempting fervants from their places, no mafter will employ the 
fervant of another mafter, without firft knowing that the fer- 
vant is totally difengaged, and can obtain a very good character 
from his laft employer. The good confequences arifing from 
hence are obvious. But, then, this will alfo prove that the 
French have greater plenty of working hands, or that their 
manufaturing poor are more induftrious, and more folicitous 
to pleafe their employers than the manufacturing people in 
England are. One reafon, among many others, which | fhall 
produce, why the French are able to underfeéll us, is, the great 
regularity and order, obferved among their manufaéturing 

le. 

° My fecond propofition is blended with the firft. 

* My third propofition’ was, that it is beft for tnemfelves 
as well as for fociety, that the poor fhould be conftantly em- 

loyed.’ 
it But we fhall not quote what our author advances in fupport 
of this propofition, i it being a proverb, eat idlenefs is the mo- 
‘ther of vice and mifery. 

After this our author declares himfelf very ftrenuous for a 
general naturalization. But if it be confidered that all at- 
tempts of this nature have failed, furely any endeavour to renew 
it at the prefent time muft be accounted a chimerical projeé. 
Befides, trade and manufagtures ought not to be reckoned the 
fole objects of a ftate ; a confideration to which all others ought 
to give place. It cannot be denied that regard ought to be had 
to ae national language and character, both which mutt be 
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confiderably affefted by an inundation of foreigners pouring in 
upon us, | 

Having endeavoured by many arguments to confirm his fa- 
vourite opinion, that dearnefs of provifions is advantageous to 
manufaétures, this writer lays down the nine following maxims 
relating to trade. fi. | | 

‘1, That the profperity of the landed intereft of any ftate 
depends upon foreign commerce. us 

‘ 2. That the increafe of the riches of a ftate, depends upon 
exporting more in value of its native produce and manufactures, 
than is imported of manufaG@tured commodities from other 
ftates. : 

‘ 3. That monoplies and exclufive charters are very preju- 
dicial to the trade of a ftate, and, therefore, fhould be dif- 
couraged. ; 

‘ 4. That the increafe of trade and navigation greatly de- 
pends upon the increafe of hufbandry and agriculture, 

‘ 5, That the profperity of our trade depends very much on 
the encouragement given to our manufactures, on laws made 
relative thereto. 

‘ 6. That the fuccefS of our trade, greatly depends on the 
knowledge our nobility and gentry have of its various moye- 
ments, connedlions, and dependencies, in a national light, as 
ambaffadors and fenators; and, more particularly, on the wife 
regulation of our board of tradé and plantations. 

« 7, That the profperity of our trade depends upon the ju- 
dicious manner of laying and colleéting our taxes, and upon 
the eafe, readinefs, freedom, and cheapnefs of exportation, 

‘ 8. That the profperity of this nation, as well as that of 
her colonies, depends very much on the harmeny, good undere ~ 
ftanding, mutual confidence, and upon the extenfion of their 
commerce with each other. | 

‘ g. That the profperity, ftrength, riches, and even the 
well-being of this kingdom, depends on our being able to fell 
our native produce and manufaétures as cheap, and as good 
in quality, in foreign markets, as any other commercial ftate.’ 

Upon all thefe our author reafons, in our opinion, ina 
clear and diftinét manner, What he Gays on American af- 
fairs is contained in his remarks on the eighth maxim, which 
are too long to be here inferted, would be fpoiled by an abridge- 
ment, and are well worth the attention of the:reader, 

Towards the end of this work the public is prefented with q 
fcheme for the maintenance and employment of the poor, the preven- 
tion of vagrancy, and decreafe of the poor’s rates—This fcheme is 
divided and fub-divided into a very great variety of articles, 
But we are forry that a great many of them appear chimerical 

: and 
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and impraéticable, for this plain reafon, that they require a de- 
gree of virtue and attention to the public good, in one fet of 
men, which cannot be expected from them; in order to cogreét 
vices and defeéts in another fet of men, which would not exift 
were human nature fuch as our author requires the firft fet of 
men to be. 

This is, on the whole, a well meant performance, bating 
the chimerical nature of fome of the projects, and a propenfity 
incident to all men to facrifice every other confideraiion to the 
favourite object of their ftudy and attention. ) 





a, 


VIII. Clavis Pentateuchi: five Analyfis omnium Vocum Hebraica- 
rum JSuo ordine in Pentateucbo Mofeos occurrentium: una cum 
Ver fione Latina et Anglica: Notis Critics et Philologicis adje@is ; 
in quibus, ex Lingua Arabica, Judzorum moribus, et doforum 
itinerariis, pluriim locorum 8. §. fenfus eruitur, novaque verfione 
illufiratur. In ufum JFuwentutis Academica Edinburgene. Cuz 
premittuntur Differtationes dua; 1. De Antiquitate Lingue 
Arabice, ejufque Convenientia cum Lingua Hebrea, Se. 2. 
De Genuina Pundctorum Vocalium Antiquitate, contra Clarif. Ca- 
pellum, Waltonum, Mafclefum, Hutchinfonium, alio/que, 
ex ipfius Lingue Hebrex, ejufque dialeCtorum indéle deprompta. 
Auctore Jacobo Robertfon, §. 7. D. Ling. Oriental. in Acade- 
mia Edinburgena Profefore. 8vo 8s. Becket. . 


] N the preface to this work the learned author very warmly 

and earnefily recommends to the clergy the ftudy of the 
Hebrew language. Common fenfe, he fays, will tell us, that 
a divine ought to underftand the language in which the Su- 
preme Being firft communicated his will to mankind. He ob- 
ferves, that even the New Teftament cannot be underftood, 
with any degree of accuracy, by thofe who are not acquainted 
with Hebrew ; that a knowledge of Jewifh Antiquities muft 
be founded on a knowledge of that language; and that the 
ftudy of the Bible in the original is more particularly necef- 
fary, as the tranflation of the Septuagint, and other verfions, 
are full of miftakes. He fuggefts other arguments. to the 
fame purpofe, which merit the attention of thofe to whom 
they are addrefled. 

After the preface is a very learned and judicious differtation 
on the origin, antiquity, prefervation, genius, and utility of 
the Arabic, and its intimate affinity and agreement with the 
Hebrew language. This difquifition is very proper and im- 
portant, as he has made great ufe of the Arabic, in afcertain- 
ing the true radical idea of many Hebrew words, which he 
has had occafion to explain in his Clavis. 

8 | } | Sab- 
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Subfequent to this is a differtation on the vowel points, for 
which our author‘is a more ftrenuous advocate than any wri- 
ter who has lately appeared, not excepting Mr. Purver and 
Dr. Gill. As weentered a little into that controverfy in our 
account ef their performances *, we fhall not refume it in this 
place. We fhall, however, take leave to mention one cir- 
cumftance which does not feem to be favourable to Dr. Ro- | 
bertfon’s hypothefis ; that is, if aleph, jod, &c, are, as he fays, 
aque vere confonantes ac ulle litera in toto alpbabeto, how comes 3 
it that alpha, iota, &c. in the Greek alphabet, which was in- 
difputably brought from the Eaft, are vowels? Nothing can 
be more obvious than the fimilarity between the names of the 
letters in the Hebrew and the Greek alphabet ; but whence 
is it that in the latter we find nothing fimilar to kamets, teri; 
bhirek, bbolem, fhurck, patabb, fegol, kybbutz, &c.? Is it credi- 
ble that the Greeks, when they took their letters from. the 
Orientals, would have omitted the moft effential charaéters, 
or paid no regard to thofe vowels which animated all the Ori- 
ental alphabets? From this circumftance we may prefume, 
that kamets, kybbuiz, and their brethren, had at that time no 


exiftence. 
We come now to the C/avis, in which he has portent the 


poe, method : 

. He has given the analyfis of every word, as it occurs in 
ese facred text. In the firft twelve chapters he has pointed 
out all the perfons and tenfes of the verbs, the cafes of the 
nouns and pronouns, and the nature and quality of the par- 
ticles. In the fubfequent part of his work he has only taken 
notice of thofe tenfés, and perfons, which are attended with 
any peculiar difficulty. In explaining the words themfelves, 
he endeavours to trace out their primary fignifications, their 
fecondary and metaphorical fenfes, and the import of the 
idiomatical expreflions. 

z. To the Hebrew he has fubjoined the Arabic roots, ‘lion 
there feemed to be any affinity between them} and has il- 
luftrated many expreffions in the Hebrew by fimilar ones in the 
Arabic, This, we apprehend, is an excellent method, as we 
have intimated on former occafions, though it has not been 
often put in practice by lexicographers. 

. Where any difficulties have occurred, he has laid before: 
the venler the ancient verfions, and he fentiments and com- 
ments of learned writers. | 

4. He has endeavoured to illuftrate fevera] paflages by the 
obfervations which travellers fuch as Shaw, Haffalquift, &c. ’ 
have made on the plants, animals, and cuftoms of the Lait. 


Or , a eel 
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5. In fome places he has confidered the various lections and 
conje€tures of P. Houbignant; and has occafionally pointed 
out the errors of the Latin and Englifh tranflations, - 

In all thefe points -he has fhewn great induftry, learning, 
and judgment; and we do him only bare juftice, when we 
fay, that this is the beft book which can be put itto the hands 
of thofe who intend to learn Hebrew, or read the Bible in 


the original language. 





1X. Aa IntroduGion to EleZricity. ITllufirated with Copper-Plates, 
By James. Fergufon, F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. Cadell. 


ye Peripatetics, who were probably the firft obfervers of 

eleGtrical phenomena, intagined this force, to confift in 
fome fecret quality, or fympathetic power, fubfifting between 
the attracting and attrated body, and refulting from the fab- 
ftantial form of each. : 

But the later philofophers generally agree to make it the 
effe&t of a corporeal cffluvium, emitted from, and ‘returning 
to, the eleétrical body; though as to the nature of thefe efflu- 
via, and the manner of their aGing, they are hitherto greatly 
divided. Some fuppofe actual fteams to iffue out of the elec- 
trical body, when agitated by attrition; and that thefe dif- 
¢cufs and repel the ambient air, which, after it has been driven 
off a little way, makes as it were a little vortex, by the re- 
fiftance it meets withal in the remoter air, to which thefe elec. 
trical fteams did not reach ; and that thefe fteams, thrinking 
quickly back again to the attracting body, do, in their return, 
attract and bring along with them fuch light and {mall bodies 
as they meet in their way. 

Gaffendus, and others hold, that on rubbing, or chafing, 
the eleétrical body is made to emit rays, or fibres, of an unc- 
tuous nature, which coming to be condenfed and cooled by the 
ambient air, do lofe their agitation, and fo fhrink back again 
into the body from which they fallied; and by that means 
carry along with them fuch light and {mall bodies, as happen 
to be faftened, or fticking to their farther ends. 

The Cartefians, not being able to imagine how fo hard.and, 
brittle a fubftance as glafs, fhould emit effluvia, attribyted 
eleGricity to the globules of the firft element ; which breaking 
out through the pores, or chinks of the body, like little darts 
or fwords, and not meeting ,with proper meatus’s, or paflages 
in the air,. return whence they came, and carry the little bo- 
dies, whofe pores they happen to enter and be entangled in, 


along with them, as we fee in drops of melted fat hanging by 
a ftick, 
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a ftick, which by a geiitle thake, one patt thereof adhering to 
the ftick, the other may retede foe diftatice from it and im- 
mediately return again, and catty along with it motés and other 
imihdte bodies it meets with. | 
From thefe, or principles fimilar to thefe, the common re- 
ceived theory of eleétricity is ufvally deduced: and, indeed, 
almoft all, or at leaft moft naturalifts agree, that electricity is 
performed by fubftantial emanations yd ey attracting body, 
and in a manner altogether mechanical. tre are, however, 
feveral experiments which feeém to render this theory, and per- 
haps every other yet thought of, infufficient for explaining the 
nature and Jaws of eleétricity, fuch as thofe mentioned by 
Boyle, in his obfervations on the original of qualities ; to whi 
we may add thofe experiments relating to blocking up the 
pores of amber by the application of oil of almonds, oil of 
mint, marjoram, thyme, and lavender: for when any of thefe 
are rubbed on the aniber it beeorfies deprived of its attrdétion, 
without any, nay not the leaft, act of ele&tricity appearing ; 
from all which we may venture to affirm, that, as yet, the 
true theory of this furprizing phenomenon, is among the de- 
fiderata. : | pi ; 
In the work before us, which contains a delcription of a 
new fet of ele@trical experiments, introduced by Mr. Fergufon 
into his publick leétures, the ingenious author has, in avery | 
cleat and comprehenfive manner, explained the nature and 
conftrudtion of thé apparatus geet | for that purpofé. The 
hafure of the fubjeé will not, indeed, admit of making any 
extta&s from the defcription of thefe experiments, as it would 
be almoft impoffible for our readers, without the plates, which 
contain the drawings of the modéls, to form.a proper judg- 
rhent of the performance ; we, therefore, fhall contlude this 
article with a recital of thofe ufeful precautions which Mr, 
Fergufon is of opinion will fecure us again{t the terrible ef- 
feats of thunder and lightning. | . 
* Perfons, who are fond of fhooting, ought never to go out 
with their guns when there is any appearance of hostess 
For 4s all metals attra& the lightning, if it fhould happen to 
break upon the gun-barrel, the man who carries the gun 
would be in the moft imminent danger of his life.—If he fees 
a thundet-cloud near him, the beft thing he could do, would 
be to fet the gun upright on the pround, againft any thin 
which would keep it in that pofition, and run away from it as fate 
as He can: and then if the thunder fhould happen to break up- 
on the gun-barrel, it would all run down thereby to the ground. . 
* As water is a conduéor of lightning, a perfon, whofe 
hat, wig, and clothes were well wetted, would be in lefs dan- 
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ger from lightning’ that broke upon his head ; becaufe muchof 


it would run down by his wet clothes to the ground. 

* None ought to go near trees, or ftand below their tops, 
in the time of thunder: for, if it fhould happen to break up- 
on the top of the tree under which a perfon then ftood, the 
tree would condué the lightning to his body. 

* Perfons in a room fhould always keep as far as they can from 
the walls ; efpecially from that wall in which the chimney is, 
becaufe, when the lightning comes down a chimney, it gene- 
rally fpreads about the adjoining wall.—And it would be right 
for perfons, in the time of thunder, to put the money out 
of their pockets, and take the buckles out of their fhoes. In 
fhort, they fhould then have no kind of metal about them if 
they can help it.’ 





X. The Summer Days A Poem : in four Cantos, Morning, 
Noon, Evening, and Night, 8vo. 4s. Robinfon and Roberts. 


THE plan of our author’s poem, and the end he propofed 
in writing it, we fhall lay before the reader in his own 
words, . .. : | 

‘ It is attempted in the following poem, to engage the vo- 
taries of pleafure to the interefts of virtue; to inculcate thofe 
fentiments with which ‘ every field and wood may be con- 
fecrated, and an ordinary walk converted into a morning or 
evening facrifice.” Should it be found, though but in a 
fingle inftance, to promote a livelier fenfe of the duty man 
owes to his Maker, to fociety, and himfelf, the author muft 
confider his endeavours, as greatly over-paid. 

‘ The piece is divided into four parts, agreeable to the di- 
vifions of the day; and it has been endeavoured, that each 
fhall exhibit a piéture of that feafon which gives it title. Thofe 
appearatices which are of greateft beauty and ufe, are parti- 


cularly attended to—fuch. as, fun-rife, fun-fet, moon-light ; 


and the ftarry-heavens. The epifodes immediately arife from 
the fubje&t of the poem, or are related thereto; and thefe are 
extenfive according as it was thought they would enliven, and 
forward the chief defign of it—inttruction.’ 

The endeavours of this writer, it is to be hoped, will not 
be thrown away ; for they exhibit a fine vein of poetry as well 
as fentiments of virtue, and manly piety. He fhows himfelf 
a diligent ftudent, and obferver of the works of creation ; he 
has introduced into this poem fome of the difcoveries of natural 
philofophy, with judgment, and elegance; they are conveyed 


in the perfpicuous, and fentimenta] language of poetry; and 
he 
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he gives a fuller account of them in his wfeful notes. His 
imagination is very fertile and tender in rural defcription. 


jects are happily fele&ed. 


The Summer.Daye A Pom es 


His pifture of a landfcape is extremely natural ; and its ob- 


* While foars the fun, let me afcend yon height, 
Where yet the zephyrs fport their filken wings ; 
Where wild-thyme fweetly bluthes:on the fight, 
And all around its chearful odour flings. 

Heav’ns! what a {cence opes on the ravifht eye, 
Of bills-and dales, of ftreams and woodlands gay ; : 
All in magnificent confufion lye, 
And wanton Nature’s utmoft {kill difplay ! 

Mark, on that mount, how firft the cafcade fpreads 

Its cryftal fheet, to catch the folar blaze ; 

Then, where old rocks proje& their hoary heads, 

Breaks, and a-down in many a current plays : 

Beneath unite they in one copious flood ; 

And thence compel the various winding ftream, 

Now hiding in the bofom of the wood ; 

Reflecting now the many-twinkling beam : 


Thus on it paffes to the peaceful dale, 

Beftowing fruitfulnefs, beftowing health, } e 
And murmuring ftill the fweetly plaintive tale, 

To footh the fwain that tends his fleecy wealth. 


By tufts of weeping willows, o’er the ftream 
Sadly reclining, many a bow’r is made, 

Where oft the love-fick youth in waking dream, 
Narciffus-like, converfes with a fhade. 


Here foars the hill, as thelter for the lawns 

And all their lovely growth of fweet wild flow’rs ; 
There fhoots along a troop of wanton fawns, 

To tafte the coolnefs that the fountain pours. 


E’en yon brown heath, the roving eye furveys } 
Not wholly undelighted ;—’tis a fhade, 

By paiatrefs Natare wifely us’d, to raife 

Each gayer grace her pencil hath difplay’d : 

Beyond themfelves, to make the woodlands gay ; 

To give thofe fields, that court the reaper’s hand, 

A lovlier tinge of yellow to difplay ; | 

And more delightful make the flowery Jand.’ 

The following tribute which he pays to friendthip is tender, 








affecting, and beautifully introduced. 


‘ Caught with freth gales of fragrancy, I feek ° 
The blooming fon of wealthy July here: ~ . 
Vor. XXX. September, 1770. Q. Bleft 
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Bleft flow’r! but half thy praifes do I fpeak, 
To call thee beauteous, and to call thee dear f 


For fhort, ah! fhort the date of other blooms ; 
Their little lives foon perifh in decay ; 

But thou inricheit, winter with perfumes, 

And with thy paintings mak’ft his feafon gay! 
And thus thou pitur’ft well the faithful friend, 
Who, in th’ unpleafing feafons life doth know, 
Rejoices moft, when wanted moft, to tend, 
With looks of love, love’s fweet fruits to beftow =: 
Such friend as is my Lewis! gen’rous; kind ; 
Bleft with an heart that never wore difguife ; 
Bleft with the truth the conftancy of mind ; 
With all the honeft and the manly prize ! 

Deem not ye envious, that the mufe’s fong 

Is ftain’d with flatt’ry for ignoble ends ; 

Her choiceft praife to virtue doth belong, 

She praifes virtue in the beft of friends ! 

Thou God! who know’it the feelings of my heart, 
O! deign to bend thine esr unto my pray’r! 
Ne’er let my friend from virtue’s path depart ! 
O never let him from thy tender care! 

Let his life know the flav’rous fweets of health ! 
And while he lives, in peace ftill let him live! 
Give him the total fum of human wealth ; 

A competence !—’tis all he can receive, 


And, when it is thy bleffed will, that I 
Should quit this life, for life without an end, 
O! Jet him not, in tendernefs, deny 

The laft poor duties to an honeft friend ! 


Clofe let him follow by the fable bier, 

And fee my earth where ’tis with earth to reft. 
And let him wet it with one manly tear, 

And fee the fod laid gently o’er my breaft ! 

I look not for the flat’ring voice of Fame; 

But may my memory his praifes prove ! 

O! may he write in fondnefs for my name, 
Here lies what lov’d me, and what I did love.’ 


We are furprized to fee a writer, elegant -in other refpects 


fo carelefs as he is of his verfification. We fhall verity our 
obfervation by fome examples. 


« And make the fad grove her bare limbs difplay. p. 19. 

* Soangels would fail, if of Heaven they’d fpeak, p. 52. 

‘ But ‘tis not fuch gloom as deforms the fky, p. 60, 
Lines 
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Lines yet harfher than thefe are’ to be met with in this poem, 
He muft permit us likewife to obferve, that his defcriptions 
are fometimes protracted to tedionfnefs, He is apt to dwell 
too long upan a fubje&: but this fault fhould be tenderly 
reprehended for the fake of. its parent 5- -jt is the offspring of. 
a warm and luxuriant imagination. 
This gentleman, we prefume, will not be offended at thefe — 
animadverfions, when we affure him that they are not dic- 
tated by a malevolent oppofition to genius, and to worth g 


but by a friendly hope that they will be of fervice to his fu- 


ture publications. 
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XI. Julia.to Pollio, upon bis hatin her Abroad. Wrinws Some 


Years ago. And now firft publifoed frem the Original Manu- 
feript. Ato. 2s. Robinfon and Roberts, 


PoLtio had enticed Julia from her parents, had debauched 
her, taken her abroad, forfaken her, after fome ftay with 
her there, and‘returned to England,—This poetical epiftle is 
fuppofed to be written to him by her, in confequence of thefe 
injuries. ‘The fubjeét of it is trite, but its merit is uncom- 
mon ; its fentiments are natural, ardent, and picturefque ; its 
verfification is vigorous, and harmonious. Poetry is here fub- 
fervient to its beft purpofes ; it warns the gay, and the unex- 
perienced ; it teaches us the beft ufe we can make of paft mif 
conduét ; it combats vice, and it excites to virtue. 
In the following expoftulation the reader will fee the foun» 
dation of this poem, 
§ Say, fhall I now, my lov’d, my honodr’d lord ; 
Thy foft endearments, fofter vows, record? 
When every word was mufic—look was love, 
How cou’d’ft thou fail, my feeling heart to move ! 
By thefe, thou vanquith’d, and mifled my pride, 
And banifh’d virtue, long my faithful guide. 
While I portray’d in thy accomplifh’d mind, 
Beauty and grace, with wit and fenfe combin’d, 
On thy {weet accents ftill enamour’d- hung, 
A vi&im doom’d to thy bewitehing tongue ; 
Too foon by thee the guileful fcheme was plann’d, 
And in difguife we fled our native Jand. 
For thee I plough’d, .in open boat, the main, 
Thro’ raging billows, and tempeftuous rain ; 
Defy'd the terrors of. the darkeft night, 
And alk the horrors of a guilty flight, 


‘ For thee I left my father’s foftering roof, 
To give of love, and friendthip, every proofs 
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Fair fame, for thee, (2 woman’s nobleft boaft !} 
And many a lover wantonly I loft. 

S**y the wife; and Anfon valiant peer, - 
Sigh’d at my feet-—Yet Pollio ftill was dear! 
Not ev’n ***, in the flower of age, 

With his vaft offers, cou’d my heart engage ; 
No—not to figure, in life’s higheft fcenes, 

A brilliant duchefs, ranking next to queens. 
Place—pow’r—and titles, had no charms for me, 
My pride—joy—glory—center’d all in thee! 
Then can’ft thou me fo fpeedily forget, 

And cancel, all at once, love’s tender debt ? 
Say, doth thy breaft, ne’er heave for me a figh, 
No tear for me, fteal trickling from thy eye? 
Ah favage !—Not one fingle pang to feel ! 

Say, art thou made of adamant or fteel ? 

But Pollio, charm’d with foft exteriour grace, 
Enamor’d falls with every beauteous face ; 

And vows to each an everlafting flame, 

He vow’d to me,—ten thoufand times the fame.’ 


The peace and joys of unfufpeéting innocence, the artful 


advances of the virgin’s cruel fedueer, and the horror and de- 
{pair with which the mind is feized, on furveying its firk 
crime, are finely defcribed in thefe lines. : 


‘ Can I forget, the lively days of youth, 
When led to Virtue, by the hand of Truth! 
When Innocence fat fmiling in my eye, 

Alien tome, a guilty with or figh ; 
As gay and fprightly, as the playful herds, 
And mufical, as in the fpring, the birds. 
Accurs’d for ever be the fatal day, 
When firft my eyes on Pollio’s chanc’d to ftray, 
Accurs’d for ever be the fatal hour, 
When o’er my will he gain’d defpotic pow’r: 
O trebly curs’d be his deluding tongue, 
With falfehood, mifchief, and deftruétion hung ; 
Too foon he faw my foft unguarded heart 
Was not impervious to love’s gentle dart ; 
Too foon he conquer’d—but alas to fhow 
What vary’d ills, from guilty paffions flow ! 
Alas, I feel vindiétive confcience dart 
Ten thoufand daggers thro’ my tortur’d heart, 
Fetter’d and bound in Hell’s detefted chain, 
I feel, I feel—eternal grief and pain ! 
O mem’ry fay—hath cruel Fate decreed, 
For ever thus to make my bofom bleed! 

8 Curs’d 
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Curs’d like Prometheus to endure the {mart 
Of guilt’s keen vulture gnawing at my heart; 
Fix’d like Ixion on the whirling wheel, 
The laft feverities of fin to feel.’ 

We cannot omit one quotation more without doing great 
injuftice to the author.—In the following verfes his,poetical 
powers are ftrongly charatterized.—T hey exhibit a confli& be- 
twixt paffion and virtue, the terrors which haunt even the 
flumbers, and repofe of vice, the refuge of the guilty mind to 
repentance, and its defire to corroborate that repentance in a 
bleoming folitude, with a variety, and force of feniiment, and 
a harmony of numbers, which would have done credit to the 


author of Eloifa’s poetical epiftle to Abelard. 


* O Pollio come, and blefs my longing arms, 
Ah! quit once more thy confort’s blooming charais,. 
Return ah! no—’tis kinder far to ftay, 

And every nuptial rite of iove to pay. 

I fhall relapfe—ye guardian pow’rs defcend, 

And wretched Julia from his charms defend ! 

No more let me behold his fimiling face, 

No more admire his fafcinating grace ; 

No more let whifpering winds his vows repeat, 

Or fancy paint him votive at my feet ! 

For ah! laft night, when all feem’d wrapt in death, 
Clos’d every eye—the wind fcarce drew his breath— 
By fancy tortur’d as I flumbering laid, 

Methought I faw his confort’s mournful fhade, 
Grief and-defpair fat pictur’d in her eyes, 

With terror ftruck—lI trembling ftrove to rife. 
To urge her wrongs, fhe told me here. fhe came, 
And bade me wake to infamy and fhame! 

With many a grievous figh, and gufhing tear, 
To know infifted, if her lord was here. 

He’s mine, fhe cry’d, by every tie above, 

My life, my foul, my hufband, and my love! 
Long, long detefted be thy fyren-tongue, 

With wily arts, and foft allurements hung ; 
Curs’d be the inchantment of thy Cyprian charms, 
That wrefted Pollio from my widow’d arms. 
Awake—reftore him to my bleeding breaft, 
Awake—repent—can fouls like thine have reft! 
Still, ftill the urg’d the wrongs I’d done her bed, 
Till I awoke, and ftrait the vifion fled. 


‘ Witnefs, O earth! and ye bright hofts above, 
J here renounce him, as my lord and love! 
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Behold I rend him from my trembling heart, 
And with fuch pangs as foul and body part ; 
Yet one—one itruggle—O what pain to move, 
And tear up every ftring of tooted love! 

‘The danger’s over, now the trial’s paft, 

And I regain my liberty at laft! 


© When kind oblivion fhall humanely véil 
The guilty joys, my mem’ry long muft wail, 
Grac’d with celeftial charms,: contrition rife, 
What, what avail thefe fruitlefs tears and fighs ? 
By grief, difgrace, by fhame, by fin oppreft, 
‘Tumultuous paffions harrow up my breaft : 
What is life’s ftage? but fcenes of guilt and care, 
Delufive, fpecious, flattering, falfe, and fair ! 
Arife bright maid!—O guide me thro’ the way, 
That leads to.glory, and immortal day ; 
Explore my breaft, nor let one fin remain, 
With black impurity my foul to ftain. 


‘ To fylvan fcenes where meditation dwells, 
To gloomy grottoes, or to penfive cells, 
O let me fly—and from the croud retire, 
Mifled by pleafure, or by vain defire ; 
There let me weave religion’s facred bower, 
Enamell’d round with every pleafing flower : 
Let Flora here, her faireft forms expand, 
And owe new beauty, to my nurt’ring hand; | 
O {pring to life! ye lilies ‘of the vale, 
And blufhing hyacinths, and violets pale ; 
In mingled hues let bright carnations blow, 
And rofes red in mofly verdure glow. 
Ye tulips fhine, in painting’s vary’d die, 
And rival Iris arch’d acrofs the fkie ! 
Shoot, fhoot ye woodbines, to enwreathe my bower’; 
And wrap me weeping, in a veil of flowers !” 


ie . inn = . ~ 
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12. AWord to the Wi bs a Comedy. By Hugh Kelly, Author of 
Falfe Delicacy. 8ve. 55. Dodfley. 


HE fentence which this ill-fated comedy has received from- 

a fet of felf-ele&ed tyrants (who drown what Milton calls 

the charities of life, in the clamours of party) can by no means be 
regarded as fufficient to preclude our own.” We have read it 
difpafftonately throughout, and have kept back our opinion 
thas long, that it might receive no partial tin¢ture from the 
fen- 
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fentiments either of the author’s friends or enemies, the lux- 
urious cits, or the ftarving patriots. 

When an author, as Macbeth fays, is chained to the fake and 
cannot fly, it is furely a fpecies of cowardice to attack him, 
It is the mungrel only, (as Dr. Johnfon has obferyed: in his 
prologue to the Good-natur’d Man) that bays the lion in a 
cage.—Bluth, blufh ye clatterers of oak-fticks, ye difpenfers 
of peas and half-eaten apples! ye bawlers of—* Off! off !’ 
be afhamed of your own fuccefs! You declared the perform- 
ance to be worthlefs before you heard it, and in defence of 
your own judgment prevented it from being heard by others, 
Thus you fcreened your own unjuft decifion behind the cloud 
which popular fedition had enabled you to raife. 

The piece before us, is neither deficient (pace talium tantorum- 
que virorum) in character, fentiment, or moral. It falls 
fhort, however, in the article of ftage-trick, which modern 
writers are willing we fhould receive in the room of: natue 
ral incidents and fituations. No efcapes down a pair of 
back ftairs, no climbing in at windows, or attempts to in- 
troduce beings which never had exiftence, difgrace its con- 
ftru€tion, or afford opportunities for difplaying what may be 
net improperly termed the coachmanthip of the theatre.— 
The author’s name, alas! was its ruin, It had been un- 
_ fortunately faid that he had written in fupport of fuch mea- 

fures as his friends at court thought proper to adopt ; and 
that with ftill greater effronterie, he had dared to vindicate 
the charaéter of bis prince.—Be it known henceforth, that 
the people of England are never difpofed to allow fair play 
to the work of any author, whofe politicks they may happen 
to diflike. 

It may not be amifs to remark that the publication of this 
Comedy has been honoured with a fubfcription uncommonly 
large ; and fufficient, we hope, to defeat the malice ef thofe 
who would be glad to ftarve their opponents into a furrender 
of Hg? «x virtue, and reputation. 

. Reflections on the Ruins of an Bt Cathedral: to which is 
added an Elegy on Winter. 8v0. F, Newbery, 


I had loft a focep if he had not bleated, pe Juftice Clement to 
Matter Stephen, in Ben. Johnfon’s Every Man in his Humour ; 
and the Critical Reviewers may borrow his obfervation on this 


occafion, ‘The poem before us was publifhed in the country, 


fome months ago; but its fame not being fo lucky as that of 
the chevalier Taylor, to pierce the remote/? regions, we thould en- 
tirely have pafied it by unnoticed, had not the writer himfelf 
condefcended to remind us of our omiffion, -We are unwilling, 
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however, to be cruel to the poor brat, becaufe it feems to cour 
our protection; and yet we cannot confent to let it pafs as the 
legitimate offspring of Apollo. All we fhall add is, that we 
heartily with the author would have permitted it to remain in 
the poetical bills of mortality, under the article SriLt-Born. 


14. The Margate Guide. Containing: a particular Account of 
Margate with refpe@ to its mew Buildings, Afemblics, Accom 
modations, Manner of Bathing. To which is prefixed, a Short 
Account of the Ife of Thanet in general, 8vo, 1s. Carnan 
ana Newbery, 


A fenfible, and agreeable account of Margate, and the ad- 
jacent parts of Kent, remarkable for their natural curiofities, 
for their antiquities, and for their improvements of art and 
luxury. The particulars, which the author relates, are judi- 
cioufly chofen ; they are told with perfpicuity ; and in the 
main, with accuracy of language. 

The feizing and conveying of Henry Crifpe, efq. of Quex, 
in the Ifle of Thanet, to Bruges in Flanders, is related to- 
wards the end of this pamphlet. This is a very fingular anec- 
dote, and has not hitherto been publicly known. It deferves 
the attention of the hiftorical critic, from its peculiarity, and 
its concomitant circumftances, 


15. Margate in Miniature: or, The New Margate’ Guide. -8ve. 
1s. 6d. Rofon. 


To this work fome praife at leaft is due, on account of the — 
fall degree of trouble it has afforded us in the perufal; as 
many pages of it do not exhibit above fix very fhort lines like 
the following. | : 

‘ Mifs M—— to Captain D-—— 
* If you love me dearly, 
Tell me fo fincerely.’ 


Or, ‘ To Mr. B 
¢ You fay to love me is your lot 
Indeed good Sir I love you not.’ 

Or, *« By Mr. K 
* Love’s flame in my breaft 

Burnt long without doubt, 
But now I’m at reft 
_ For indeed ’tis burnt out.’ 


Gentle reader, would’ft thou have any more?—If thoy 
would’ft, e’en buy the whole eighteen-penny-worth.— What a 
pack of defpicable imitators has the author of the Bath Guide 
tempted out, to plague the Reviewers, and impofe on the 
public ! 
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16. The Court of Cupid. By the Author of the. Moretriciad. 
2 Vols, 8u0. 5s. Moran. © i 

It is our misfortune now to be obléged to treat of a fetibbler 
better known by fuch repeated praifes as he has lavifhed on him- 
felf, than by any decifions made by the world in no tant en.) 
Whatever happens to be captain T——’s fubjed, ° he gene- 
rally takes care to introduce himfelf as the hero of the piece. 
Is the jubilee at Stratford to be praifed ?—all charatters are 
thruft afide to make room for ‘ the gallant T——’, *Is'a pre-' 
tended auétion of public characters to be defcribed in the news- 
paper ?—he difpofes of himfelf at the higheft price. Are the 
writers of the age to be weighed in a vifionary balance ?—his. 
own weight is fufficient to fink the feale, while clufters of 
others muft be contented to kick the beam.—One inftance of 
his modefty, and one only, have we ever met with, and: 
therefore juftice obliges us to make mention of it here. © In his 
late propofals for printing two other volumes of his works by’ 
fubfcription, he takes care to inform us that he was educated 
at Beverley fchool. This caution we fuppofe was owing to fome 
fears, which arofe in his mind, left his readers fhould fufpeé& 
him to have had no education at all. 

Thefe volumes contain fome republications and fome new 
pieces. The Meretriciad, which is little more than a verfified 
lift of all the common proftitutes about town, together with 
anecdotes of their charafters introduced by way of notes, has 
already received our cenfure; and we heartily with we could 
find a fingle article, among fach as are new, which could ia 
the leaft deferve our praife. The titles of all the pieces before 
us, befpeak their feveral contents; and when their author pro- 
mifes any thing meretricious, the reader may be as fure of meet- 
ing no difappointment on that account, as if every line had 
been penned by the moft ignorant or profligate among the fifter- 
hood of Drury Lane, Captain T is, in fhort, what he 
calls himfelf, the poet of the fews; and not unwilling is he to 
be received as & fecond Naso, by which title he generally 
diftinguifhes himfelf in the public prints, as well as in his 
other not lefs notable compofitions. 

_ There is no reafon why fuch a man fhould be offended at 
the freedom of our remarks ; a man whofe conftant employ- 
ment is, to vilify the private characters, and decry the per- 
formances of others. We are not afraid of exalting fuch a’ 
one into our enemy, but fhould be truly afhamed had he any: 

reafon for calling himfelf our friend. His readers and ours, 
are happily of different clafles; and ‘we difinifs him therefore 
to feck confolation in their elogiums as well as in his own; 
though we again moft ferioufly affure him that he will be ad- 

mitted 
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mitted as @ wit, only. on board the Infernal tender ; and as a 
poet, in no other place than Broad St.- Giles’s. 

We fhall.- make no extrag@s from thefe volumes, as we know 
not where to find a page fit to be difplayed before modeft 
eyes.—-We are always ready to follow Signor Baretti through 
‘the dangerous vales of Alcantara, or to climb the rugged Alps 
with ‘Dr. Goldfmith ; but do not chufe to venture through 
blind alleys into night-cellars or brothels, with the author of 


the Meretriciad for our guide. 


17. A Search into the Prophecies. In two Letters to the RuMfian 
Nation, 8v0. Smith, Canterbury. 


We are informed. by this. anonymous fearcher into prophe- 
cies, in his addrefs to ,the reader, that his work was refufed 
the London bookfellers. A circumftance very unfavour- 
able for us, who are obliged to read through thick and thin; 
though the author indeed looks upon it as an undoubted proof 
of the excellency of his work. We cannot help obferving, that 
there appears to us in this performance, a fpecies of impiety, 
which aflumes to itfelf a dogmatical impertinence by intruding 
into the arcana of Providence, for fuch undoubtedly is the work 
before us, which prefles into its fervice the facred writings, to 
fhew us a picture, of which there is not a fingle feature for its 
refemblance. It is a little unfortunate for this writer of a 
Canterbury tale, that what he would mean to eftablith, is as 
diametrically oppofite to the fenfe of fcripture which he cites, 
as it is contrary (which we could abundantly fhew him) to the 
opinions of the moft eminent writers, who have favoured the 
world with their valuable labours, on this difficult fubjeé. 

To fatisfy our readers, however, of the inability of the au- 
thor, for this kind of work, we will beg leave to lay before 
them the pafiages from the prophecy of Daniel, on which 
the chimerical fcheme of our author’s prophecy is founded, and 
which he imagines are applicable to no other kingdom upon 
earth, but the Ottoman Porte; nay, in his fecond letter, he 
roundly afferts, that the grand fignior himfelf is the perfon 
marked out in the prophecy to come to his end.—The reader 
fhall now have an opportunity of finding out the grand fignior 
in Daniel chap. xi. verfes 44, 45. 

But tidings out of the eaft, and out of the north fall trouble bim; 
| therefore be foail goa forth with great fury to deflroy, and utterly to 
take away many.—And he foall plant the tabernacles of bis palace 
between the feas in the glorious mountain; yet be fball come to bis 
end, and none foall help him. 

If it is unneceflary to make any farther comment, we defire 


the reader €arefully to perufe for his private inftrugtion, the 
2ith 
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vith chapter of Daniel: after which we may venture to af- 
firm, without the fpirit of prophecy, that from the caft of 
thought, and mode of expreflion, which appears in thefe-cu+ 
tious epittles, the author has received fome part of; his edu- 
cation in the religious feminaries of ‘To:tenham-court or Moor« 


frelds. 


18. 4 Letter from a Gentleman at Conftantinople, to bis Friend 
in London,; containing a fuccin@ Account of the celebrated Pro- 
phecy of Achmet Almagi, which bas thrown the Turks inte 
Jo many Terrors, and been one chief Motive of the RuMian’s pre- 
Sent Expedition. With Remarks on the Prophecy. Adorned with 
a Frontifpiece, reprefenting the Hitroghphics, 8v0. 6d. Smith. 
We do not pretend to the art of divination ; but we have 

reafon to think, that this fame prophet, this Achmet Almagi, 

is no other than fome ingenious gentleman, who feels a ftrong 
infpiration to awail bimfelf of the public curiofity.—The hie- 
roglyphics with which he has adorned his publication, by way 
of frontifpiece, we cannot help. confidering as a circumitance 
emblematical of the falfehood of his prophecy.—Ilf any of 
our readers, however, fhould be defirous to know more of 
this predi@ion, we muft inform them that it foretells the total 
conqueft of the Turks by the Ruffians, in the year 1777. 


19. Critical Effays. 8v0. 3s. Ridley. 


Mr, G—— the author of thefe Effays is already known in 
the republic of letters by his tranflation of the works of Ana- 
creon and Sappho, and fome fmaller pieces, which have not 
been unfavourably received. His imagination is warm and 
lively, and many of his criticifms are certainly very juft ; 
but his language is frequently harfh and affefted.. We can- 
not but think, that his own good fenfe. would condemn the 
following paffage, if he had met with it in any other place: 
* Judgment is the rudder of good writing. Thus affifted, 
we fail fecurely over the feas of learning, and fear not the 
quickfands or the rocks of error; neither endangered by the 
tempefts of bombaft, nor vexed with the dead calm of pue- 
rility, we glide foftly over the ocean, and the gentle breeze 
of perfection bears us to the haven where’ we would be.° 
Surely the author, while he was writing this paragraph, 
was ‘ in the dead calm of puerility, or the tempeft of bom- 
baft.? We are much deceived if there is either élegan¢é or 
propriety in this language.—However we fhall not dwell on 
his faults: his compofitions may be allowed to bear the marks 
ef learning and ingenuity. 


The 
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The firft of thefe Effays contains fome curfory. refleGions or 
the fentiments aud critical obfervations of Longinus in hig 
Treatife on the Sublime. The feveral figures which are men- 
tioned by that celebrated critic are illuftrated by examples 
taken from the fcripture and from modern writers. The aus 
thor in this tract has purfued the plan which was marked out 
by the tranflator of Longinus, in the notes fubjoined to that 
ingenious performance. 

The fecond Effay confifts of refleftions on the influence of 
government on the mental faculties. Mr. G thinks ° 
that our prefent eftablifhment is more favourable than any 
other to the arts and fciences, which may be very true. But 
furely no inference can be drawn to the difadvantage of a re- 
publican fyftem, from the ftate of literature under Oliver 
Cromwell ; for, at that period, it would in ‘all probability 
have been juft the fame under any other form of government. 

In the two following differtations the author ‘ confiders Vir- 
gil in his pathetic chara&ter, by a view of the hiftory of Dido ; 
and his defcriptive talents in the reprefentation of the games.’ 

In the laft Effay he has made fome remarks on the two gates 
of Sleep, mentioned at the end of the fixth book of the Zineid, 
He feems to think that Virgil’s account of the difmiffion of 
/Eneas through the ‘wory gave is attended with infurmountable 
difficulties ; and therefore he propofes an erafement of fix 
lines, that is, of the whole paffage relative to the two gates of 
Sleep. The text, he fays, ‘ thus cleared of the jplendid incohe- 
rency, the hero’s anxiety to revifit his affociates naturally ceafes 
by his énfantaneous return to the army, and the critic is 
refcued from the Tartarean punifhment of an ineffe&tual purfuit 
alter a 





* Dream of a dream, and fhadow of a fhade.’ 

This erafement would undoubtedly remove the difficulty, 
which has hitherto embarraffed the commentators; but it is a 
rafh and defperate remedy, and would leave us utterly at a 
lofs to account for the inflantaneous tranfition of AEneas from 
Elyfium to the upper world: it would make a chafm in the 
ftory of his adventures, which all the force of imagination 
would hardly fupply. 


20. A Colledtion of Poems by feveral Hands. 4 Vols. 12mo, 65. 
Jewed. Pearch, 

This colle&tion of poems is inferior to Mr. Dodfley’s :— 
it contains, however, a number of fuch performances as have 
appeared for twenty or thirty years paft, together with a few 
original compofitions—When we have faid this, we appre- 
hend we have faid enough. 


zai. The 
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21. The New Prefent State of Great Britain. Sve; 6s. Bound. 
n. : | 
Neither judgment nor utility appear in the execution of this 
performance, though the author might have been fupplied 
with materials from valuable writers, which, properly managed, 
might have rendered it confpicuous for both. 


22. Thoughts upon feveral interefting Subje8s, viz. On the Expor- 
tation of, and Bounty upon Corn, on the bigh Price of Provifions, 
on Manufaéiures, Commerce, &c. By Mr. Wimpey, Sve. 1s, 
Crowder. 

As few of our readers are much interefted in Thoughts of 
this kind, we fhall not enter into any analyfis of this perform- 
ance; but only obferve, that though Mr. Wimpey’s de@rines 
are plaufible, and many of them juft, there are fome which 
might be controverted. 


23. Confiderations on Imprifonment for Debt. 8v0. 13, 6d. Evans, 

The author of this pamphlet, taking advantage of the ftorm 
which has been conjured up by certain political witches, for 
the purpofe of tumbling their own leaky fieves into port, 
puts out from fhore among the reft, 


© Jearns to fail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale,” 


and is not without hopes that his voyage will affift in compleat- 
ing the work of liberty already fet on foot, by clearing our gaols 
from debtors, whom he declares, we have no right to detain 
donec ultimam quadrantem perfolverint.—We are no lawyers, but 
entertain an unaccountable partiality for fuch opinions as are 
countenanced by the judges of the kingdom, who muff cer- 
tainly underftand this fubjeé&t, though they may not be alto. 
gether fo much interefted in it as our author, who, as it feems, 
iflued out this compofition from the King’s-Bench prifon. 


24. A Dialogue between a Country Farmer and a Furyman, on the 
Subje@ of Libels, Sve. 1s. FPlexney. 


This Dialogue, which is founded upon a late tranfaéion in 
a court of judicature, is addrefled to the Supporters of the 
Bill of Rights, and contains fuch an idea of the fubje@ of 
libels, and the arbitrary verdi& of jurymen, as may be fup- 
pofed moft conformable to the political views of that fociety. 


25. The Farmer's Queries and Refolutions concerning the Game. 410. 
6d. Longman, 

This pamphlet contains feveral ingenious obfervations, as 
well as - folid arguments againft the game-laws, and the affo- 
ciation in fupport of them. 

26. Ade 
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26. Advice from a Farmer to his Paras ina Series of Dif, 
courfes calculated to promote the Welfare and true Intereft of Sera 
wants. Three Vols, 12mo. 65. boards, Dodiley, . 

This work may be put into the hands of fervants with 
great propriety; and, if it is not their own, fault, may an- 
{wer avery ufeful purpofe. Jt is written, not. indeed in a 
refined and correét, but in a plain and familar ftile, and con- 
tains many excellent inftru€tions on every fubject, in which 
fervants can be any ways concerned, from the moft important 
duties of religion, to the little articles of vales and wages. The 
author is no fanatic: he cautions his reader againft the enthu- 
fiafin of the Methodifts ; and his forms of devotions (which con- 
ftitute the greater part of the firft volume) his Difcourfes on 
ptivate and public Prayer, the Obfervance of the Sabbath, 
the Abufe of Time, Good Works, and other points of that 
nature, are fober and rational, 

27: A Planof an Englifh Grammar-School Education. With an 
introdu&ory Inquiry, whether: by the Englith Language alone, 
without the Embarraffment of Latin and Greek, the Britith Yourh 
cannot be thoroughly aécomplifbed in every Part of ufeful and polite 
Literature, &c. By James Buchanan. t2me, 19. Dilly. 
Had Mr. Buchanan reftrifted the expediency of his plan 

to the education of thofe who are intended for tradefmen or 

mechanics, we fhould have entirely approved of his propofat; 
for we have often regretted the folly of parents and fchoal- 
matters, at feeing the youth of thefe claffes engaged in the ac- 
quifition of languages, in which either the time allotted foy 
their application will not allow them to make a competent 
proficiency; or, if that fhould happen, fuch a proficiency, if not 
prejudicial to their occupations, will at leaft be totally ufelefs: 
but we fhould tremble for the fate of polite learning, when 
the Greek and Latin languages were excluded from the edy- 
cation of gentlemen, 

28. A Treatife on Poifons, vegetable, animal, and salaeral, with 

their Cure. By John Coke, M. D. 12me. 15. Dilly. 

We find, from this pamphlet, that our good friend, the 
induftrious Dr. Cgoke, proceeds in the compilation of fuch 
little pieces as he had formerly publifhed in the News-Papers ; 
but we leave him to determine by the fuccefs of this produc 
tion, whether he ought to carry fuch a prattice any farther, 


£9. The Cafe of James Butler, E/q. late an Officer in bis Majefty’s 
Navy, refpecting bis Conneions with the Fieafe of Ormond, 8ye, 
ys. 6d. Evans. 
Mr Butler, it feems, is at prefent unfortunately engaged, 


gs defendant, in a fuit in the court of chancery in lreland, 
6 gis 


iT 
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refpeating a legacy which had been left him»by the late earl of 
Arran, brother to the laft duke of Ormond, whofe grandfon 


_ Mr. Butler is. The defign of this publication is, to convince 
the world of the great friendfhip whieh the earl of Arran al- 


ways expreffed for this gentleman, and to. vindicate his. cha- 
raéter from fome injurious afperfions which have been wrong. 
fully thrown out againft him. 


30.-4 Defence of his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland. 
By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s, Evans. 


By a member of parliament >—No, no—The Critical Re- 
viewers are not birds young enough to be caught. by fuch 
chaff.—If we were inclined to believe the author of this childith 
pamphlet was a member of any fociety, ‘we fhould not hefitate 
a moment to affirm that he belonged to that particular one 
refiding in Grub-ftreet, with which we ourfelves are fo often 
ranked, by lofing bookfellers and writers difappointed of fame. 

The conclufion of this literary ephemeron, however, excites 
a laugh, and we cannot refufe our readers a fhare init. ‘The 
member of parliament afferts that his royal highnefs muft be a 
great and valuable prince, becaufe lord Mansfield entrufted the 
fecret of his opinion concerning the Middlefex ele&tion with 
him. We think we might fafely combat the veracity of this 
affertion, and challenge the anonymous author * to prove it ; 
though we rather chufe to obferve that if the fa& be granted, 
and we fhould allow him to be a great and valuable man on 
the ftrength of it, even then he would be only great and va- 
luable in company with many others to whom his lordfhip fo 
often communicates a more awful and important fecret, viz. 
whether they are to be executed imniediately, or turned over 
to the next feflions.—This defender of the royal culprit is cer- 


- tainly the moft daring of any who have yet appeared in his 


caufe ; for he fcruples not to fay in plain terms, that the ability 
to write a letter well, would be @ /atire on a great man; and is 
content to infer the-future virtues of his patron from his pre- 
fent vices; his future courage in the fleet, from his late expref. 
fions of fear at St. Alban’s. 


31."Remarks on’ the Trial in the King? s Bench, wherein Lord 
Grofvenor was Planiiff, and bis R. H. the D. of C. De yess 
ant, By Thomas Grayhurft. 8vo. 1s. Anderfon. . 


See the account of Art. 24. in our laft Review, p. 154. 





* Since this article was fent to the Prefs, we have difcovered that 
The Defence of his Royal Highnefs, &c. is the work of Monf. Treyfac 


“de Vergy ; who, while he is ready to inflame our paffions by his 


own luicious Novels, is not afhamed to ftand forth in Defence pf 
the vices or follies which thefe writings may induce others to com- 
mit, 


32. Gee 
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32. Genuine Memoirs of Mifs Faulkner, 12m0. 34, Bingley. 
The anecdotes which fill this: volamie ‘have been gleaned 
with wonderful induftry, to deftroy the peace of a wobian 
who has been cautious of giving public offence, and’a” no- - 
bleman who has deferved well of hig country. ¥ 


33+ Memoirs of Mifi Arabella Bolton. 2 Vols, n2mo, 5+. Fell. 
Probably by the manufacturer of the laft article, and~pub- 


‘lifted with an equally laudable intention, 


34. Impartial Obfervations om the Reigns of the Kings of Great 
Britain, of the Houfe of Hanover. . 8ve..6d.. Jones. 

The author of this paltry performance is of a glooniy dif- 
pofition, and does not: feem difpofed to think favourably of 
the Englith, or any other nation. —He writes from his memory, 
which feems to be fomewhat treacherous, as it has betrayed 


him into feveral flagrant contradiétions. 


35. Additions to the Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters, ‘on the fubje@ 
of the Lord’s Supper, ‘with fome Correéions of it; and a Letter 
to the Author of the Protefant Diffinter’s Anfwer to it. By 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8v0. ts, Johnfon, : 
In an advertifement Dr. Prieftley very ingenuoufly acknow- 

ledges, that having of late given more particular attention to 

the fubje& of theLord’s fupper, he is convinced that fome parts . 

of his Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters concerning it, want il- 

luftration and amendment: he has therefore, in this publica- 

tien made feveral improvements and additions. Some of the 
correétions, he fays,. have occutred to himfelf, fome have been 


faggefted by particular friends, and fome by the Proteftant 


Diffenter’s Anfwer. 


f 96. True Compaffion exceruplified in the Inflitution of public Infirma- 


vies, 4 Sermon preached: in the Cathedral-Church of Wor- 
cefter, July 26. 1770. ~Being the Ausiverfary Mecting of the 
Governors of the ‘Worcefter Infirmary. By John Rawlins, 
A.M. Sve. 64. Rivington, : 

In this difcourfe Mr. Rawlins confiders the nature of com- 


paffion, its influence over the mind, and: the ends for which 
- jt was implanted in us hy the great Author of our being: he 


then fhews, that a compaffionate difpofition is never exerted 
with more wifdom and utility, than by the inftitution and fup-« 


> port. of public infirmaries.—The fubject is treated with pre- 


priety and good fenfe. 


— 





ERRATA, P.°43. 1. 24+ for perfpective, read preceptives 
P. 24. 1, 17+ for Tince, read Time, 
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